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WHEN THE TIDE COMES IN. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 





too perfect, full of 
sharp contrasts 
with life that hurt 
one’s sense of har- 
mony; then there 
are days that are 
too sombre, for 
they mock our 
hopes and dreams. 
Yes, this is just 
what suits me. See 
how the sun breaks 
through those 
clouds and makes 
a pathway of light . 
across the water.” 

“You -are fond 
of the sea,’’ replied 
Leon Dwight; 
“ fond ofit, I think, 
to excess.” 

*“T love it,” in- 
terrupted Duncan, 
with passionate 
vehemence. ‘It 
holds for me all the expression of which my 
heart is capable. I could not live away from it 
long. It is like a human friend to me, a friend 
gifted with divine comprehension.” 

Leon smiled, with a quizzical expression. 

“A friend? You want a friend gifted with 
it divine comprehensior? Why, then, don’t you 
T was one of those pearl-gray mornings } get married? That’s better than the sea.” 

when the sun seems to coquet with the clouds ‘‘T am not in love,” brusquely. 

and the sea comes swelling in with a tender light ; «But why aren’t you? It is contrary to all 
on its crest, too soft for brightness, too gay for} reason. You are young, good-looking, rich, 
gloom. Two young men stood on the bluffs at § and—you want a friend gifted,’ another quiz- 
Block Island and looked off across the Atlantic, ; zical glance, ‘‘ with divine comprehension.” 

at the gleams of light on the ocean, and the sails;  “‘ Stop your banter,” cried Duncan. ‘‘I shall 
lazily slipping along. : marry, some day, when the tide comes in.” 

‘This is the sort of a day that suits me,”’ said; ‘* When the tide comes in? What do you 
Duncan Leigh. ‘There are some days that are } mean?” 
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«‘The tide of love,’ was the low reply. ‘I , dently.the same person, in a boat, with idle oars, 
shall never marry, Leon, till I find a woman who } also reading. Leon recognized the harbor and 
feels toward the sea asI do. I am almost certain } the line of coast, but the face of the girl was 
that, if she failed to sympathize with me in this, ; unknown to him. 
she would fail me in other things.” .. made the sketches for those an said 

‘Well, of all the absurd ideas I ever did } Duncan, ‘the first two mornings I came. But 
hear,” began Leon. ; the young lady must have left Block Island soon 

‘It is not absurd,’’ said Duncan, quietly. ‘1 3 after, for, though I have watched every face here 
love to be on the water wherever it is: on a3 and been to all the other hotels, I have never 
river, on a lake, on the sea—in calm or in ; seen her since. Do you know,” looking tenderly 
storm; it isa part of myself; and, if she could 3 at the picture, ‘1 think I could love that girl. 
not share with me my love for it, there would She must be fond of the water, or she would not 
always be a jarring chord in the harmony of our 3 have been sitting on that cliff or idly rocking in 
lives.” that boat, and reading on both occasions, when 

“Then you want a Naiad or a mermaid, an} most other girls would have preferred to be 
Aphrodite or an Undine. Perhaps,” with sly $ flirting. And her face has such an earnest sin- 
satire, ‘‘a female boat-club champion,” and Leon 3 cere look. Don’t you think so?” 
laughed. $ ‘Yes. It is a face to impress one. Perhaps 

‘Come to my studio,” said Duncan, ignoring } you’ll meet her again. Stranger things have hap- 
his friend’s chaff, ‘‘ for I have something to show ; pened.” 
you. You tell me that, because Iamrich, I ani} ‘Here is a picture in quite a different vein,” 
only an idle amateur. Possibly Iam. But you said Duncan, removing the one they had been 
have never seen my pictures. This way.” ’ speaking of and placing another on the easel. 

For they had now reached the hotel, and : “That was quiet; this is the reverse.” 
Duncan, having led the way upstairs and along $ “By Jove,” cried his friend, ‘“‘ what a noble 
a seemingly endless corridor, suddenly flung } work. Why, Duncan, my dear fellow, I had no 
open a door, inviting his friend to enter. ; idea you could do anything like this.” 

Directly in front stood a light bamboo easel, The picture represented a rocky shore, with 
and on it a picture representing a young girl: wild breakers rushing in, flinging their foam 
reclining on the edge of a precipice, reading— $ high in air. You seemed to hear the booming 
a precipice that overlooked the sea and which ; of the breakers and almost felt the wet spray. 
Dwight recognized as one not far from the hotel. 3A bit of wreck was in the foreground. Only @ 
When he had looked at it for a little while, Dun- 3 broken spar, but what a tale it told! 

can removed it and placed another on the easel. ; ‘‘ Great heavens, I had no idea you could paint 
This latter was a picture of a young girl, evi-¢ like that,’”’ said Leon, again, even more enthiusi- 
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astically than before. ‘There is a young artist | 
who has been exhibiting at Yerle’s, who is said 
to be the most remarkable sea-painter of the day ; 
but he doesn’t do it one whit better than this.”’ 

Suddenly his eye fell on a name traced in one 
corner of the canvas. He uttered a low ery, 
for the name was that of the very artist to whom 
he had referred. 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me?” he added, 
Duncan’s hand in a kind of rapture. ‘I beg 
your pardon, old boy. I am awfully glad.” 

‘‘Thank you,’’ was the hearty reply, as Dun- 
can grasped his friend’s hand. 
remember it is a secret.” 


~~ 


seizing 


In Yerle’s famous picture-gal- 
lery, one hot afternoon, on toward 
six o'clock, about three months 
later, there were, among other } 
visitors, two young girls who were } 
standing before a painting called } 
‘From Block Island.’ One had } 
a very ordinary-looking face, with 3 
eyes that roamed inquisitively ; 
around all the time. The other } 

was a very lovely ; 

girl, with a face } 
full of refinement } 
and expression. 

“Don’t you see 


Mabel? I wrote 
a letter about it at 
the time,”’ she said, 

s i! looking eagerly at } 
- the picture. 
“It is so 


what I told mad iy 
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restful. Notice the » high cliffs, the quiet sea, the 
sun breaking through the clouds. How that bit 
of water glitters! Very few artists can paint 
water like that. Why, I sometimes think I 
can actually hear the faint ‘lap, lap’ of the 
scarcely heaving tide on the shingly beach at 
the foot of the cliff. I come in here every after- 
noon, when I am through my work, to get rested 
and cooled off. It is like going to the seashore 


> itself.”’ 


“Yes,” said her companion. ‘It is very 


; pretty, but I should like it a great deal better if 
«But you must } there were a stretch of flat beach, with people 
$on it, and a pony-phaeton ora drag, and some 
‘ ladies in beautiful clothes, and a pavilion with a 
$ band playing. ' 
} have put that in, and it would have added so 


I think -he might just as well 


much to the picture.” : 

‘‘That would have spoiled it for me,” said the 
first speaker, quietly. ‘I like it just that way. 
I love the water in any shape. To row out on 
& mountain lake or up some picturesque little 
$ stream—oh, it is heavenly. But, most of all, I 
love the sea; and yet, do you know, I have seen 
but little of it, except a fortnight at Block Island 
last summer.”’ 

“IT know it,’ said the other. ‘You were 
always off boating, I heard, alone, and would sit, 
rocking on the tide and reading, half the day. 
ow, I detest boating, unless with a gay party.” 

Two gentlemen were standing back of her, 

and, as she spoke, both started and exchanged 
meaning glances. 

‘“‘What is the price of the picture?’ asked 

the young girl, with timid eagerness, as the 
proprietor of the gallery came along. 
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‘*Eight hundred dollars.” 


sina reverie. The face was the same face that he 

Her face took on a hopeless expression, which } had painted in the boat. He gave it the last 
showed how comparatively poor she must be. ; touches one afternoon in December. As he did 
In fact, eight hundred dollars was, to her, a} this, he turned to a young lady who had }.een 
fortune. sitting for the portrait. 

‘Mercy!’ said Mabel. ‘Nobody will ever ‘‘Amber,”’ he said, softly, ‘it is finished; but 
pay that much for it.” { it scarcely does you justice.’ , 

“TI would pay three times that amount, if I} The girl, who had been posing for him, heaved 
only had it,’ said her companion, and they > a deep sigh. 
passed out together. ; ‘“‘Are you sorry ?”’ he asked, suddenly, 

A few weeks later, Duncan Leigh began a new} ‘Ah, yes; for now I must go back to my 
picture, but in a style entirely different from : work,” she answered, as though that were suffi- 
anything he had done before. It represented a cient explanation. ‘I must give up seeing your 
young girl sitting thoughtfully on a rock, with a 3 beautiful pictures, that have made me love the 
background of brambles and vines, as if looking sea more than ever. But life will never be 


down from a precipice on the sea below and lost ? quite as dull to me again.” 


‘And I have seen you,” said Duncan, softly. } in reality, to hide the confusion roused by the 


‘Life can never seem the same without you, 
Amber. Would you, dear, be content to live 
thus always with me and never go back to your 
dull school-teaching? See, darling,’’ and he 
suddenly produced a picture she had never 
beheld before. ‘‘Do you know this ?”’ 


As he spoke, he drew a little nearer, so as; 


to look into her eyes, which sank under his 
earnest gaze. 

“Ah, I see plainly enough that you recognize 
the original of my sketch,” he went on, softly. 

She murmured assent, while the tell-tale 
blushes deepened on cheek and brow. 

‘I made it last summer,’ he continued, 
bending toward her. But she had risen and 
walked up to the picture, as if to examine it: 


tenderness of his look and tone. 

‘<It was drawn the first time I ever saw you,” 
Duncan was saying. ‘I believe I loved you 
then. Your face wore a look of such sweetness 
and tenderness, that I felt sure, on the instant, 
{that you loved old ocean as much as I.” 

She was still regarding the picture, as he 
came close to her side and strove to possess 
himself of the little hand. 

“I sketched you once afterward,” he added. 
“You were still gazing at the sea, with eyes 
full of yearning. How I longed to know you! 
How I tried to find you; for I felt, dear, that 
I had met my fate. But it was of no use—you 
had gone, and I could get no trace. I suppose 
> your holiday was over and you had returned to 
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your drudgery—drudgery which you need never § 
undertake again, if you will only admit that ! 
you care for me just a little.” ; 

Her hand was in his now, and she did not ! 
attempt to withdraw it, though she kept her } 
face averted, while her breath came quick and : 
fust as he went on: 

“I love you, dearest! Say that you can care , 
for me just a little! In all these happy weeks— $ 
for you have seemed happy as well as I—have ‘ 


you not learned to prize as of some worth the } 


devotion which you must surely have seen I felt 
for you, devotion which nothing can alter ?”’ ; 

«Duncan !’ she whispered, but so faintly that ; 
the word scarcely reached his ear. ; 

With, a low exclamation of joy, he drew her } 
close to his side and went on in a fervent solemn 
tone: 

‘You understand at last—at last! I love you 
with all my soul, Amber, and, if you will be my 3 
wife, my dearest wish will be gratified.” ; 

“If?” she said, turning to him a face in which } 
all the mystery of love was revealed. ‘Qh, if $ 
l only were half worthy.” 

With another cry of joy he folded her in his } 
arms. ; 

“The tide is coming in,’ he said, as he} 
stooped and kissed her sweet lips fondly. ; 
“Darling, you are the treasure which has come 
to me from the sea.” ; 

Duncan had found his Naiad, his Undine, his } 
Aphrodite. When Leon Dwight listened to the 3 
story of his love, he asked very naturally how } 
it had come about. < 

The two friends had not seen each other for ; 
a long time, Dwight having been traveling in } 
Europe. ‘They met at a large reception, and, § 


5 


at the first opportunity, got into a quiet corner, : 
to indulge in a little confidential talk. 3 

“Of course I'll tell you all about it,” said > 
Duncan, in answer to his friend's eager queries. > 


en 
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Down in the tules, where the land lies low, 

Tall and slender the cat’s-tails grow, 
Rearing their heads of velvety brown, 
Filling the air with their drifting down, 


Down from the cafions the south-winds blow, 
Warming their beauty to richer glow ; 
From morning till night, they softly sway 
In the purplish haze of the August day. 





Once, in a world where love alone rules, 
You and I wandered down in the tules— 
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‘But wait: there is my wife—let me introduce 
you to her. I'm the happiest man alive,’’ he 
added. 

As he spoke, he hurried away, and, a moment 
later, came back, accompanied by a beautiful 
girl, whom Leon at once recognized as the owner 
of the face that had impressed them both, the 
summer before, at the seaside. 

After the ccremony of introduction, which 
Duncan performed with evident pride and a 
pleased appreciation of the admiration he read in 
his friend’s countenance, he said to his wife: 

“T was just beginning to tell Mr. Dwight how 
we made each other's acquaintance—how it all 


; happened.” 


Then, unmindful of the pretty creature’s 


>» becoming blushes, he turned toward his friend, 


adding : 

“TI saw by your glance, Leon, that you still 
remember my sketches at Block Island. Do you 
also remember our talks there—all that 1 said 
about my beliefs and opinions ?”’ 

Leon smiled, as he answered: 

“Oh, yes—perfectly.” 

‘Well, it has just been as I told you then, 
when you asked me why I did not marry. You 
laughed at me; but I meant everything I said. 
And now as to how we two met,” smiling down 
at the fair face at his side. 

“It was my picture that did it,’’ said Duncan, 


; holding his wife’s little hand in a close loving 


clasp. ‘I was in Yerle’s one day when she 
came to look at it, and I overheard what she said. 
I recognized, too, the face I had seen already. 
Then I found out.who she was, got an intro- 
duction, and finally coaxed her to pose for me. 
And—and—now we are one. Yes, darling,’’ 
turning to his wife with another loving look, I 
have found one who sympathizes with me in 
everything—whose soul is part of my soul, as it 
were. Yes, Tur Tipe Has Come Ly,” 
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Down where the shadows lay cool and deep, 
Where all day long the lilies sleep. 


But the soft winds blew from the mountains gray 
And carried the down of the tules away, 
And a cold breath came from the world outside 
And scattered our happiness far and wide. 


And this, perhaps, is the reason why, 

When the tules are blooming and I pass by, 
A mem’ry sweet, and regretful too, 
Brings back a tender past—and you. 
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‘““He may like it. Who knows? Plenty of 
fellows are very proud of the admiration their 
womankind excite.” 

«But I doubt if the most latitudinarien of us 
would care to hear his own wife or sister given 
tongue about, by the gentle Van Schaick, after a 
cotillon breakfast,’’ was answered. 

“To see how he holds her close and looks 
down on her exasperates one, although the girl 
is nothing to me.” 

The young men were looking in at a window 


upon the dancers, who were singing the waltz- 
measure as they whirled, after the Austrian } 
fashion, making a sweet humming undertone to } 


the instrumentation of the band. Between the 


sinzing and the dancing, it is true, the lovely ; 
sylphides had little time for thought of anything } 


else—or their partners either, for that matter— 


with the added care of steering safely among the : 


hundred other couples of dervishes. 
Near the window through which they gazed, 


stood a tall gentleman, holding a lady’s bouquet $ 


and fan and leaning over to speak to his partner, 
who was resting for a moment. 

Both heard the foregoing scrap of conversation 
distinctly, and the sweet eyes of the lady met 
those of her partner pleadingly, as she saw him 


pull at his mustache and grow pale with anger. ; 


Neither spoke as yet, but their eyes sought out 
a graceful girl in pale-blue and rose-pink, whose 


lithe form was swaying to the bewitching sound : 


of the “‘deux-temps,”’ a black-coated arm clasped 


aout it; and her head, crowned with golden , 


braids, seemed quite to lie upon her partner’s 


shoulder, while his eyes were bent eagerly down ° 


upon her. 

‘‘She doesn’t think. 
dancing,’ whispered the lady. 

‘¢She should think, unless dancing is her only 
love,” said the man, between his teéth. 

‘‘Now, do you know, I don’t like it, and I’d 
be glad to kick that fellow,’’ added the first 
speaker, with heat. 

“A bad sign, Nick, your being squeamish 
about round dancing, and you the best German- 
lealer we have. Have you been and gone and 
got engaged ?” 

‘No, Geoff; but there’s dancing and dancing. 
I'm just going to swear that she promised me the 


la:t turn of this Boston.” 
(182) 


She is mad with love of 
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1 Good. You’ll show us how to do it properly,” 
' chaffed his friend. 
} The young man went away, and, by dint of 
‘ brazen assertion, made good his pretended claim. 
} The two breathed more freely when he brought 
the beautiful girl back at last, panting, to a seat. 
‘Savage again, Ted,” she said, lightly, as she 

‘ bowed away her last partner. 
The gentleman addressed gave back her bou- 
; quet and fan, and then, with an evident effort at 
, self-control, said : 

‘‘ Edie, I wish you wouldn’t dance again with 
Van Schaick.”’ 

‘Really!’ she answered, mocking. “Perhaps 
} you will take my card and strike out the names 
of the persons [’m not to dance with.’’ 

“Perhaps, at the same time, you will find me 
3a reasonable, sensible, and lady-like excuse for 
the refusal.” 
> Bah! Iam no child to be brought up anew,” 
Sand her blue eyes flashed angrily. 
“Dear Edie.’’ said the other lady, ‘since 
‘ Edmund says he has good reasons!’’ 
’ Now, Pearl, don’t put your little finger 
‘ between the bark and the tree, or you will get 
‘ the poor thing pinched,” said Miss Edith, half 
: coaxing. 
Edmund Tredegar took up the young lady's 
Scard, and, with a glance, saw the obnoxious 
, name many times repeated upon it. 
“ Edith,” he said, so quietly that their friend 
_ heard no word, “will you give up that man’s 
dances? Do you love me and mean to be my 
wife, as you have promised ?”’ 

“Yes and no,” laughed the young girl, in 
‘rather unnatural tones. 


ing, 


“T shall give up noth- 
unless you force me to give you up.” 

¢ “Come away into the supper-room,’’ said 
; Pearl Harding, to create a diversion. 

$ «He will find me out there, and I shall dance 


‘ with him,” perversely insisted Miss Edith, as she 
went supperward. 

And indeed there they found the obnoxious 
; gentleman, giving strong punch and jellied oys- 
i ters to a blowzy-looking damsel in a vivid green 
’ erape, who would have resembled a salad had 


; She been a little fresher. He soon joined our 
; trio, with a fatuous pleasantry about being always 
; hunted out by the fair sex if he ventured upon 
, the briefest absence. 
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‘“‘How I wish Dick were here,’ 


said Pearl 


‘No, Edmund,’ was the low reply ; and Edith 


Harding, to the impatient young man chafing ; never remembered before to have heard her com- 


near her. ‘‘He would make her hear reason. 
She is only excited with music and flattery.” 

Other men joined them, and Edmund Tredegar 
listened to the interchange of compliment and 
vapid witticism, and wondered if its bitterness 
to him were caused by wounded vanity. 

“Our galop,” he heard Edith say. ‘ Where 
shall I find you, Pearl?” 

“‘T shall be here till you return,’’ said that 
lady ; and, with a defiant look over her shoulder 
at her discomfited lover, Edith Dalgren went 
away on Van Schaick’s arm. 

A long and earnest conversation ensued be- 
tween the two who remained. Pearl Harding’s 
sweet earnest face and words seemed at last to 
prevail with Edmund Tredegar. 

He shook his head, as one in doubt, but he 
smiled frostily, as one who concedes with great 
effort. Later, they returned to the dancing-hall. 

The time for the ‘‘German”’ arrived, and, 
wiiile there was a general scouring-about for 
seats and a tying of them in couples with extra 
pocket - handkerchiefs, a council of war was 
apparently called by our little coterie. 

Edith Dalgren, she who had ruled father and 
mother—as is the right of only children—who in 
her Western home had been paramount and never 
known a man who could resist her, was told in so 
many words that she must excuse herself to Mr, 
Van Schaick and give her cotillon to her promised 
husband ! , 

Were the heavens about to fall? 

All the answer she made was to.turn a disdain- 
ful back upon her lover and ask Pearl if her 
hairpins were falling out. 

“Tf you will not listen, then, Mrs. Harding 
and I mean to go away home,”’ calmly announced 
Mr. Tredegar. 

“What, you, Pearl?” she asked, astounded. 

“1 think Edmund is right, and I shall go,” 
said that lady, pink but persistent. 

“Of course, if you use force, I must yield.” 
said Miss Dalgren; ‘but it is the last time Mr. 
Tredegar will find me acquiescent,’”’ she added, 
wit: evident meaning. 

No one made answer, and soon they had 
excused themselves and were making their 
adieux to their hostess. 

“What, going, Miss Dalgren? 
Van Schaick do?” she asked. 

That gentleman assisted Edith to the carriage, 
wrapped foot-rugs about her, and openly kissed 
her gloved hand at parting. 

“Ave you tired, Pearl?’ Edith heard her lover 
ask, tenderly, of her friend. 


What will Mr. 


3} panions address each other by their first names, 
but was too furious to do more than notice it. 
She wanted to be scolded, cautioned, any- 
} thing to permit of a caustic reply; but those 
3 two only talked together in gentle murmurs. 
At last, she could bear it no longer. 
parse There is your ring—your badge of slavery— 
; Mr. Tredegar,” she said, holding out the glitter- 
} ing token of their betrothal. ‘* May you find a 
? slave more willing to be bound.” 
; Mr. Tredegar took the ring in silence, and, 
$ turning to Mrs. Harding, said: ‘Pearl, will 
s you wear it for me?” 
} Edith was thunderstruck as she saw that lady 
{calmly put it on her finger. 
‘*I shall be at your service, Miss Dalgren, but 
} only when you ask it,” said Edmund Tredegar, 
quietly, and just then the carriage drove up to 
the porch. He helped the two ladies to descend, 
saluted them, and went his way. 
‘*So you have really broken with him, Edie?” 
Pearl said. 
‘‘He is as jealous as Othello, and no one could 
bear with such folly.” 
‘‘But men are all the same, my child, and you 
will only have to end by forgiving him,” said 
} Pearl, with a yawn that justified her name by 
showing two entire rows of pearly teeth. ‘You 
have spoiled our cotillon, vexed Edmund, made 
; Van Schaick and Tenterden think you an arrant 
flirt and not fit for any man to take as his wife, 
and all for vanity. 1 hope you like it.” And 
Pearl Harding, after delivering all these home- 
truths in a tone of sleepy indifference, indulged 
in a second wide yawn and sank into an arm- 
chair under the dim gas-light, beginning to take 
off her cloudy wrappings. 

“Cousin Margaret, this is quite too much,” 
said Miss Edith Dalgren. ‘If you, too, are going 
to be silly and lay all the blame of Ted’s con- 
duct upon me, I may as well go home to-morrow.” 
Her big’ blue eyes flashed and her fluffy golden 
; hair glimmered in the dim light as she twisted 
$ her little hands together. 

But her Cousin Pearl was not abashed. She 
gave another yawn, fit to dislocate her pretty 
jaws, and said: 

‘‘ To-morrow we will fight it out. Just now I 
am too sleepy to care about anything short of an 
earthquake. Come along, Edie; be a good child. 
You. may kiss me good-night, if you’ll promise 
not to bite. Good gracious, what is that?” 

Edith gave a little jump, though she did not 
< ery out, and all the angry color fled from her 

checks. 
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The two young women stood clasped in each { momentary fright was forgotten, went up the 
other’s arms and listening with bated breath, staircase and along a corridor into the other 
their evening-dresses adding to the oddity of the wing of the house, to her room. ‘here was, for 
scene. ‘ the moment, no other guest, and Dick Harding 

“It is the wind, dear, beating the tree-branches had been called away before the departure of 
against the carriage-house,’”’ said Edie, her voice } the other visitors. 
still trembling. The pretty creature stopped before a Psyche, 

“I think it is,” answered the other. ‘ But, ; and, looking at her fair reflection, could not 
on, Edie, why didn’t you wait till Dick came} doubt the decision of her offended lover when 
back before quarreling with Teddy? Now we've $ she should choose to recall him, and yet he had 
no man to sleep in the house, and I don’t like} been so furious. Why should she not dance 
the looks of the new coachman.”’ $ with Bruno Van Schaick, if she liked? «He 

‘“Goosy gander!” said Edith. bravely. ‘He holds one adorably, makes one’s dress look 
looks the essence of faithful Sambo. But we 3 lovely, and never yet was known to let his part- 
might have had the groom.” ner get a shove. What if he does draw one a 

*“Oh, Edie—when you know it was all} little close and whisper in one’s éar? There is 
arranged that Edmund was to come! Dick said 3} no time, when one is spinning down the floor, to 
it would give him a sense of security. Now we } think about what one’s partner says or means—” 
shall be obliged to fire off a pistol before enter- These desultory thoughts came to an end as 
ing drawing-room, library, or conservatory, lest § she heard an audible snore. 
we should—” She saw‘her reflection turn to a ghastly white 

‘«]f you permit me, Cousin Margaret, I will go} in the mirror, and felt for a moment that she 
to bed,’ interrupted Miss Edith, with great } must sink to the floor. Then she glanced at an 
stateliness. open door on the other side of the room, and, 

‘‘ Good-night, Sweetness; sleep well,’ mocked 3 remembering that a maid was to sleep beyond 
the other. ‘If burglars don’t carry you off, ; in the dressing-closet, smiled at her frightened 
I’ve no doubt you will sleep better than poor 3 counterfeit. 

Teddy—” Returning to the subject of her meditations, 

Miss Dalgren was already mounting the stairs, } she sat down before a duchesse and began to 
her pinks and blues, laces and satins, trailing take off her trinkets, unlocking a dressing-case 
after her. to place them with their fellows within. From 

‘‘Br-r-r.”’ shivered little Mrs. Harding. ‘Such } their rosy nest she took the necklace of big pearls 
a cold night for September. It is only two and their kindred ear-drops. She let her 
o'clock, and I feel as blue and dismal as if I had beautiful silky hair down, as she took out the 
watched with a sick person all night. I don’t} } jeweled combs which held it, and was about to 
believe in presentiments, but this is regularly 3 turn the keys upon the richly furnished casket 
eerie.’ She unbuttoned the entire length of her 3 when the wavering light of the bed-room candle 
gloves and removed lots of hairpins as she sat, ; caused her to glance ceilingward and note the 
and then took up a taper and went away to her } peculiar shadows it caused there. 
room in the wing of the elaborate cottage-liouse. This time she was inclined to smile at her own 
“One of my blinds blown open. How careless } aptitude for fright, saying to herself impatiently : 
of the servants !"’ she said. ‘“What! three times in the same night?” 

She trained her primrose draperies across the All the same, if it had not been so very 
room and looked out over the lawn, toward the } absurd, she could have traced upon the wall the 
high-road. No one passing. shadow of a man behind the silk-lined laces of 

The villas at right and left’ looked silent and 3 the duchesse, and hidden in their folds. It was 
deserted, as all the world was still at the Penni-{ quite ridiculous and impossible, but she could 
mans’, whirling in the mazes of the ‘‘ German.” almost follow the shape of the creature where he 

“I hope Teddy will go back and dance all; half crouched as if overcome by sleep and lean- 
night,”’ she meditated. « Edith is a fearful-flirt, } ing against the wall. 
and Iam afraid she has lost her best chance of} She found it too stupid; and, after rubbing 
happiness, for Edmund could never return after } her eyes, took up a hand-mirror and turned it 
this unless she should change her opinion, and } so that she could distinctly see in its lighted face 
she is too proud ever to acknowledge that. 3 the’place behind the toilette, and—good heavens, 
Heigh-ho! I wish Dick hadn’t been obliged to 3 it was no fancy: a man was actually there con- 
go to New York just now.” cealed ! 

Edith Dalgren, so full of wrath that her} For some moments, Edith Dalgren knew noth- 
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ing. She only sat and stared—breathless— 
stricken into stone. 

As her quickened: senses. began to come back, 
she could distinctly hear a heavy breathing, but 
not like that of sleep. What was she to do? 
Before she could leave the room, he would be 
upon her and doubtless murder her to prevent 
an alarm. The nearest help was from the car- 
riage-house, and who knew whether or no 
coachman and groom had hurried back to the : 
house where the evening’s entertainment doubt- ; 
less gathered all the neighboring servants as ; 
onlookers ? 

If she should call to the maid there asleep— 
but what folly! Let him kill her, so that he 
- only spared dear Pearl there below—Pearl, who 
was more faithful to her absent Dick, after years } 
of marriage, than she, Edith, had been in the $ 
heyday of her love. A life ended like this, and 3 
all for the sake of a waltz with a man who was } 
said to speak lightly of the women who favored ; 
him! ‘True, as she had told Teddy in her } 
anger: ‘‘ Men know that those who tell are not } 
the ones who would obtain coveted favors.’ But, 3 
all the same, men don’t care to hear the names 3 
of women they love on the tongues of such : 
boasters, with any possible semblance of reason, 
and now all was at an end—and ‘ed would for- ; 
give her when he saw her dead— 3 

Suddenly another horrible thought entered } 
her brain: What if it were the big yellow-eyed ; 
black coachman, whose looks had so. prejudiced ; 
Pearl and herself during the sole week he had § 
served them? She must save Pearl at all haz- } 
ards. 


arr 


With something on her lips like a prayer to ; 


heaven and Teddy for pardon, she stood up and 


began to try to take off her elaborate marquise $ 





‘‘Mrs. Harding will be vexed at your disturb- 
ing her,” she said, “but give her this, which 
will explain my loss,’”’ and she wrote a few words 
onacard. ‘Don’t be long, for I am sleepy,’ 
she added, with what nonchalance she could, 
‘but I couldn’t sleep without papa’s bracelet.” 

The servant lighted another candle and went 
away, sleepily searching. Edith heard her 


> linger through the hall and on each step of the 
staircase. Would the hidden man’s cupidity 


keep him quiet, in hope of the greater booty 
to come? Edith Harding passed her brushes 


* slowly through her lovely hair, trying not to 
> let them clash their ivory backs together with 


the shaking of her hands. In the still -house, 


she could hear every sound. The knock at 


Pearl’s door, the parley after, the too-quick 
going toward the outside door—would the robber 
suspect? Then the long, long, horrible moments. 
Susan moved about below, thank God, as if con- 
tinuing the search. Might she, Edith, venture 
to try going away? As she rose from her scat, 
she distinctly heard a movement behind the 
toilette, and her limbs gave way, letting her 
sink again in her chair. Oh, what was she to 
do? Ina few minutes, the concealed man would 


$ know that Susan was not to return. These hor- 


rible trembling limbs, which failed to do her 
bidding! If only she could run, fly, as she could 
at any other time. Who could then ever over- 
take her? She would try again. At least, she 
might feign impatience, and, walking about, get 
nearer to the door. 

No sound below! 

As the dreadful minutes went by, she realized 
the fact that she had hoped for help; that she 
had awaited some miracle of assistance from 
Pearl. As she dragged herself slowly up and 


dress, tugging mercilessly at laces and buttons, g down the room, she thought of her lover, 
As if foiled in her effort, she went to the door of $ Edmund Tredegar, who might have been here to 
the dressing-closet and spoke quietly to the maid, ; protect her, to pardon and cherish her, but for 
who soon came sleepily forth. This human { her love of flirtation. In all the whole year of 
society was at least an aid; but for how long? ; their acquaintance and friendship, he had never 
“‘Unlace my dress, Susan, and my boots,” she ; interfered before. But, now that she was his 
said, and then began to tumble over the jewels $ promised wife, what wonder that he wished her 
in the dressing-case as if in search of something, $ to be circumspect? Now that she soon would 
her skaking fingers making its contents rattle. } belong to him to honor and shield, what wonder 
“T must have dropped a diamond bracelet ; that he should wish to keep her name free from 
downstairs,’ she said, as the woman put her ; malicious scandal? 
into her peignoir. ‘‘ Either it has fallen on thes Slow tears dropped over Edith’s cheeks, in 
carpet below or on the porch. You must go and } that terrible pacing up and down which seemed 
look for it, Susan, as it is the most valuable 3 as if it would never end. 
jewel I possess,’ she said. Not more than fifteen minutes could have 
Her heart, was in her mouth when she thought 3 passed since the maid’s departure, but the min- 
of being alone and unarmed before that fearful § utes seemed hours. 
creature. But Pearl must first. escape, and then; Edith had just reflected that she would not 
she would have done something to atone. have been willing to call upon Teddy, even if he 
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had slept in the house, to confront this terrible 
black giant, for fear of his dear life, when she 
heard a step actually mounting the stairs. Was 
Susan really returning into the lion’s mouth or 
had Pearl not told her? 

The step drew nearer, and, as the passage-door 
opened, Edith was petrified to hear the woman’s 
voice say: 

“If you please, ma’am, is this the bracelet?” 


wanna 
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Tredegar’s arms, and Susan—her own Susan, 
her other chattel—-chafing the cold hands and 
holding 
unconscious nose. - 


smelling-salts to Pearl’s dear little 


Edith, remembering her own neglected per- 


formances in the same line, was proportionably 


indignant and stood glowering. 
Edmund looked up and then said: 
‘If you will hold her head, I can lift her to 


She made one frantic rush for the door, and, } her bed.” 


just as she was through its portals, it was 
slammed in the face of a great black creature } 
who had leaped from behind the toilette, over- } 
turned it in his haste, and nearly seized upon 
her. 


Outside the door, Edith fell into someone’s 3 doctor. 
3 the police,” said Tredegar, hastily departing. 


arms, and, straightway becoming aware of the 
presence of several men, at once fainted dead 
away. 

1 regret to say that the favored individual 5 
seemed all unconscious of his felicity, and } 
bundled his senseless burden out of the way upon 
a handy lounge in the wide hall, quickly return- 


By this time, watchmen’s clubs were heard to 
beat upon the stones in front of the villa- 
entrance, and, as the door of the chamber was 


She came forward rather ungraciously ; but, 
when she saw a great bruise near Pearl's temple 


Sand blood dropping from it, she shared thcir 
solicitude. 


‘“Try and get her into bed while I go for a 
Those other fellows have had to help 


Such a long, long swoon! ‘The doctor arrived 


3 as they were taking the little torn satin slippers 
; and dusty silk stockings off her bruised feet. 


“She must have run 
Willises’ ,”’ ace Edmund, ‘and the rain already 
falling. We saw her apparition flying toward us 


all the way to the 


fell. I’m afraid she struck against the post of the 
entrance-gate. When we picked her up, I saw 
the card in her hand, to which she had uncon- 


g 
2 
: 
ing to assist the besiegers at the chamber-door. : the Pn and then she struck her foot and 


opened inward and the three gentlemen in} sciously held fast. We brought her on quickly, 
evening-dress entered, the robber was seen to} and were fortunately in time for Miss Edith 
climb out the front window and let himself drop } here,”’ and he bowed stiffly to the woman who 


to the ground, where he was, I hope, astonished ; was yesterday his promised wife. 


to find himself in intimate association with at 
least three of the usually ubiquitous, though 
much-abused, municipal police. 

His ill-gotten spoils were all returned, next 
day, to their pretty owner. But she, after all 
her heroism, to find herself laid away in-a 
corner, to come to her senses at her own sweet 
will. It was quite ‘infra dig’ and to the last 
degree outrageous. 

She opened her eyes—no one to be seen! A 
strong current of air blowing over her from the 
open window; two candles flaring miserably 
in it, and no one—positively no one—about. 

And she had fancied that.it was into Edmund 
Tredegar’s arms she had fallen. Impossible, or 
else he would have been here, beseeching her to 
return to life and love. She felt weak and 
exhausted, but not weak enough to forgive such 
neglect. Oh, no! 

She pushed her pretty hair back, rose to her 
feet, and dragged her weary self to the stair-head. 

Same flaring candles below—doors open, most 
likely, and no one visible. 

Slowly she went down the stairs and along 
the corridor to Pearl’s room. What did she see? 

Pearl, lying half on the floor, half in Edmund 








The physician committed himself to no opinion, 
but hoped there was no serious harm. No doubt 
the blow had something to do with the long 
swoon, but he hoped, etc., ete., after the non- 
committal consolations usual with his kind. 

Luckily, Pearl Harding’s was an exceptionally 
strong physique, though of that small and deli- 
cate-looking type known abroad as “American.” 
After some hours, though weak and broken, she 
was sufficiently herself to dispatch a long and 
reassuring telegram to her absent Dick, insisting 
that the probable newspaper account of the 
affair would be a mass of exaggerations and that 
there was no real necessity for his return until 
the important affairs which detained him should 
be concluded. 

Naturally, however, Dick Harding “ran up to 
the cottage’’ for a day or so; but, no one ex- 
plaining to him the new status quo of the young 
couple, he made Tredegar promise to stop with 
the ladies till his final return, and left them, thus 
guarded, as soon as Pearl could get about. 

How very odd it seemed to Edith Dalgren to 
be of secondary importance in the family need 


- not be described ;. but the mingling of tenderness, 


anger, and real unavailing grief in her heart, as 
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she saw herself apparently neglected and for- ; deserting them to go to foolish dances—had 
gotten by handsome Ned ‘Tredegar—the man } given him a new standard of feminine nobility 
whom she had considered as her very own for ; and made it impossible for him to return to his 
life—was a new and bitter experience to the { old love? Qh, it was too dreadful! And proud 
spoiled child. When Pearl's recovery was cer- ; Edith Dalgren endured a season of bitter humil- 
tain, Edith had first time for indignation, and } iation, hidden tears staining her young cheeks 
promised herself the consolation of society suc- ; without lightening her heart. 

cesses; but somehow her balls and ‘“‘Germans’’; Should she go away to her home? She told 
without Tredegar had begun to seem flavorless } herself that it would be unkind and unheard-of 
even before their rupture—perlaps it was fear } to leave Pearl while not yet quite recovered 


of a too loving subjection which had made her , 
flirt beyond measure. 

And every day and all day she had before her 
eyes the spectacle of Tredegar’s chivalrous 
devotion to her cousin—now able to sit up and 
drive out. Was it all chivalrous, this devotion? 
When Edith Dalgren came to ask herself this 
question, she knew that she must be far gone 
in jealousy, and despised herself accordingly ; 
but went out more than ever. 

One day, as she waited for a few moments in 
a friend’s morning-room, the voices of certain 3 
gentlemen in the verandah were wafted, on the § 
breath of their cigars, to her unwilling ears. ; 

‘“‘Something is up,” said one. ‘‘ They are evi- 
dently at cross purposes, and I think Ted is con- 
soling himself with Dick Harding's wife.” 

‘Hold your tongue, you brute, and let Dick 3 
Harding's wife alone. You say that. because she ; 

5 
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would never even dance with you,”’ said another. 

**Not so much smoke without a little fire, I 
fancy ; but I’m rather sorry I spoiled Tredegar’s 
affair for him. He’s a jolly good fellow—much § 
too good for such easy game as the little Dalgren ; 3 
why, she was like Crockett’s coon—‘ Don’t fire, $ 
and I'll come right down to you,’ her whole 3 
manner said.” 

Edith Dalgren was near choking with rage } 
and mortification, as she heard the successful } 
imitation of her voice by Bruno Van Schaick 
and the laughing remonstrances that followed. 


S 


True, she had been told that this man spoke 
ill of the women who smiled on him,.and had 
carelessly reflected that no one believed him; 
but how horribly soiled and contaminated she ; 
felt when her own ears bore witness to the fact. 
How should she again find pride to face a world 3 
which had heard her thus lightly estimated? $ 
And was it indeed for this that she had lost 
Edmund Tredegar? If it were only because of 
her vanity and love of admiration—she said } 

_ humbly to herself—they should be conquered. ! 
She would subdue them; and her standard of 
womanly conduct should be henceforth so high 
that even her former lover should respect her. 

But then if his intimacy with sweet womanly 
Pearl Harding—an intimacy all the fault of her 


and during the still necessary absence of her 
husband; but she admitted to her inmost censor 
that she could ngt yet bear to bid a final adieu 
to Edmund Tredegar, and was humbled anew 
in the confession. 


As the days went on, she gave up—under gone 


and another rather shallow pretext—going into 
society. 

Pearl’s five-o’clock tea gathered a small num- 
ber of kindred spirits in her garden or veran- 
dah, and poor Fdie listened to, and began to 
approve of, certain ideas and opinions which 
she had once called straight-laced and high- 
flown. 

Meantime, Dick Harding had telegraphed his 
speedy return, and now she, Edie, would try to 
go away. She would not in any way betray her 
utter defeat, least of all to a man who had been 
so soon and so easily cured of his love for her. 

Only three weeks ago! Did it seem possible 
that so lately those big brown eyes had looked 
down into hers, beseeching her unavailingly 
to grant to a passionate, prayer that which she 
now yielded to her own sense of right and 
dignity ? 

One day, as Edith came in from her solitary 
ride, she overheard voices. ‘The wedding will 
be at one at the church; the reception till five,” 
Pearl was saying, ‘‘then we are in for the 
dinner at seven, and the bali; but all is to finish 
sensibly at midnight.” 

The voice came from Pearl’s boudoir. A 
small fire burned in the chimney, and before it 
sat Pearl Harding, with an open note of invita- 
tion in her hand. With a background of frost- 
touched scarlet maple leaves, Edmund Tredegar 
leaned half in, half out, of the window, a vol- 
ume of Tennyson still open in his hand, and that 
absent far-off look in his face, which tells of 
thoughts unwillingly brought back to the things 
of the present. Surely a new sadness was 
there, too; and Miss Dalgren would have been 
foolishly encouraged by it, except for the weary 
indifference of the regard which met. hers. 

‘* Dick will be here,”’ continued Pearl, joyously. 
‘and we will all go together. Such a happy 
marriage as it is likely to be, everything ought 
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to smile on it. Do you know, Edmund, that 
they fell in love three years ago, when he was 
not yet admitted to the bar, and she was just 
out? Will you believe it of any modern young 
girl? When they were engaged—to spare him 
any anxiety and leave his mind free for his 
studies—she petitioned her parents to permit her 


to go back to school for another year; and they > 


did so. Indeed she never went into society until 
his admission to the bar permitted him to accom- 
pany her. These two other years the parents 
insisted upon, lest the young people should not 
know their own minds. But the two years in 
society have only made them both more certain 


of their love, which is now to be crowned by § 


marriage.” 

‘‘ Less romantic, but more beautiful, than any 
idyl in this book,” said Tredegar, in response 
to Pearl’s exultant looks. 
two nineteenth-century wonders.” 

The conversation stopped abruptly at this 
point, at Edith’s entrance, evidently lest she 
should be unsympathetic. She felt the silent 
reproach most acutely. What would she not have 
given if she too had possessed the same womanly 
delicacy and been content with her promised hus- 
band’s attention? Surely, her years of society- 
life ought to have satisfied her love of general 
admiration. Now, when it was too late, the 
pleasure to which she had sacrificed her true 
happiness turned to dust and ashes in her grasp. 

She sat down in a distant ‘‘arm-chair,”’ and the 


conversation quite dragged, each one of the three $ 


falling into occasional gulfs of silence. Then 


several people dropped in, and the silver tea- 


kettle and yellow Japanese cups occupied her, ; 


while the chatter became general. 

Having served everybody, she rose and leaned 
out the window, into the dusky twilight, unob- 
served. 


Suddenly, someone came round the shrubbery ; 


quickly and gave her cheek a resounding kiss, 
calling out: 

‘“‘No cup of tea for me? A pretty welcome 
home!” And Dick Harding put his hand on 
the low window-ledge and vaulted in, landing 
very nearly at his wife’s feet. 

Pearl gave a little joyous cry and was in his 
arms in a moment, kissing him and being kissed. 


«*One must see these 3 


; The guests dropped away as soon as they 
’ gracefully could. By and by, Dick Harding 
observed Edith’ stealing off in the direction 
\ of the verandah. 


ae 


* Halloo, Edie, my darling!’’ he called out; 
>and, leaving his wife to Edmund Tredegar's 
‘ society, followed her. 
“Must go and dress?” he cried, as Edith 
‘tried to excuse herself from him. «Nonsense! 
> We've a full hour. Now, dear girl, why was 
, your pretty cheek tear-stained when I took 
‘a brother’s-kiss from it at the window? Pearl 
‘ has told me all about it, so don’t deny anything. 
; You had your own way. Are you glad? If you 
are sorry, you must tell me, you know; and I'Jl 
¢ set it all straight, as sure as my name is ‘ Dick.’”’ 
« But you cannot set it right, dear Dick. Ted 
$ doesn’t love me. He has learned better since 


< 


he knows Pearl. He wants a nobler woman 
‘than I am.” 
3 Edie was sobbing so, that she could hardly 
’ stand without Dick's arm; but the verandah 
* was quite dark. 
; ‘* But you love him. You are sure, this time,” 
; insisted kindly-cruel Dick. e 
§ “Oh, Dick, I never knew how much till—till 
: it was too late,”’ faltered Edith. 
; At this unlucky moment, a third tall shadow 
$ joined these two, with the words: ‘* Pardon—but 
: Pearl says it is beginning to rain, and you will 
’ both take cold. Miss Dalgren— Is it possible 
‘ she is weeping ?”’ 
«Yes, she is weeping, and you are behaving 
3 like a donkey ; and it is well that I came home 
‘to set you all straight,’ said absurd Dick 
: Harding. 
“Now, will you, Edie, take him—Ted—to be 
s your loving husband, and ‘wicey warsey,’ with 
each one’s faults and all, and never quarrel 
; again? Don’t speak all at once.’”? And he put 
Tredegar’s willing arm in place of his about the 
> weeping girl and suddenly disappeared. 
' «Will you really take me baek, Edie?’ 
3 he asked. 
| “Will you take me back, dear Ted—a wiser 
Q 


’ 


if not a better girl?” returned she. 
And I’m not going to tell you what’ else they 
‘ said; but it took an hour, in spite of the rain: 


¢ 


‘and nobody, that day, was dressed for dinner. 
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Yea, find thou time 
To say some earnest word between the idle talk, 


Lest with thee forevermore, both day and night, 
Regret should walk. 





WHAT BECAME OF 


BY MRS. J. 


*«Come, Miss Dora, let us make a bouquet !”’ 

It was among the hills of Kentucky. I was 
employed to teach the summer school. Shall I 
ever forget the little log house on the brow of 
one of these hills, only a few steps from the 
high-road ? 


Again I take my daily walk through the glori- $ 
ous woods, stopping now and then to listen to ; 


the birds singing in the leafy boughs above me. 


Or I sit in the dim twilight when the mournful ; 


notes of the ‘“‘ whip-poorwill’’ come to me from the 
distance, bringing with them that sweet sadness 
which is half melancholy, half joy. 

There was a little brick church opposite the 
school-house, where the Methodist minister from 
the neighboring town preached twice in each 
month. His son Frank taught a class in sing- 
ing, every Monday evening. 
night when my story opens. 
and her brother Rob, who were our nearest 


neighbors, had started early, in order to stop for } 


me as well as for Miss Fannie and Miss Emma, 


who were daughters of the lady with whom I } 


boarded. 

Susie and I sat on the verandah, waiting for 
the others to get ready and watching the beau- 
tiful sunset, in which purple, crimson, and gold 
mingled as no artist could have blended them. 


The gentle breeze wafted to us the perfume of } 


the roses and honeysuckles that grew in the 
yard around us. Suddenly Susie exclaimed: 
“Come, Miss Dora, let us make a bouquet!” 

‘‘ With all my heart,’ I answered. 

We were soon busy plucking the lovely buds, 
small white sprays, sprigs of green, and the 


honeysuckle; these we fashioned into bouquets, é 


holding them up in triumph as the other girls 
came out, ready to start. 

“Ah! Miss Dora, who will get yours?’’ said 
handsome Rob Donaldson. 

‘*No one,” I promptly replied. 

But away down in my heart was a guilty 
thump, thump, thump, as I wondered what 
would really become of my bouquet. It was not 
Rob, however, that I was thinking about. 

The church was a quarter of a mile from the 
house. The air was full of perfume. We went 
slowly, now and then some friend joining us. 


Rob Donaldson, more than once, ina joking way, 3 


returned to the subject of my bouquet. When 


It was singing- ; 
Susie Donaldson ; 


MY BOUQUET. 


J. DUFOUR. 

¢ we reached our destination and were passing 
; through the gate, Rob made a motion as if to 
; take my flowers. But I laughingly put my 
> hands behind me and entered the church just 
> as Mr. Demar began his instructions. 

This singing-teacher of ours was not. a par- 
ticularly handsome man; not what is called a 
‘‘lady’s-man,”’ at least. But he had a sweet 
‘ smile, and his face was full of character. 

I felt embarrassed when his eyes were raised 
° to mine, with this request: “‘ Miss Dora, will you 
; Please lead the alto?’ It was a habit he had. 

1 knew, from experience, that lie would sing 
? with me. Mr. Demar, 
; among the rest, came to pay his respects to me. 
: He admired my flowers, and, before leaving, 
; asked me for them. 

On the impulse of the moment, I gave him 
my bouquet. But 
; than I regretted the act, for, looking across 
the room, I met the angry jealous glance of 
Rob Donaldson. 

All at once, like a flash of lightning, his secret 
led to me. 
’ found I had one of my own to keep, though he 


: 
: 


Then we had recess. 
no sooner had I done it 


; Was revea At the same moment, I 
had nothing to do with it. Strange to say, as 
; some of my readers may think, I had been 
? entirely unconscious of it until then. 

It was too late for regrets, however. Mr. 
;Demar had resumed his teaching, and, to all 
{ appearance, nothing uncommon hed happened. 
; But Rob and I were ill at ease. I knew that he 
‘felt angry. I saw that he cared so much for me 
‘that he could not hide his jealousy. Alas! I 
; could not reciprocate his feelings. I dreaded 
the meeting when the singing should be over. 
‘To avoid him, therefore, I tried to slip out 
‘unseen. But I found this impossible. He seemed 
} determined to speak to me. 

“IT knew it was for him,’’ he said, fiercely, 
coming up to me. 

How guilty I felt. And yet how angry, to 
think he would accuse me, as his tone implied, 
of having acted in an unmaidenly way. 

“You did not!” I replied, forgetting, in my 
excitement, where I was or who might hear me. 
“How could I help it? He asked me forit. I 
wish I had it back.”’ 

‘What is the matter?’ said Susie, coming up 
¢ to us. 
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“Nothing,” I hastily replied, and hurried on } 
to escape her sharp eyes. 

Oh, so young and foolish! I had forgotten 
that Rob had asked me for my bouquet, only an ; 
hour before, and I had refused him; not know- } 
ing, however, then, how much in earnest he was. 
Yet it looked, I had to confess to myself, as if 
I had openly shown a preference for Mr. Demar. 
No wonder Rob was angry. 

Someone, at this moment, approached me. I 
looked up. It was Mr. Demar. He handed me 
a bouquet, saying: ‘Since you regret that you 
gave it, I beg to return it. I overheard what 
you said.’ And, before I could fully compre- ; 
hend his meaning, he bowed and was gone. ; 

What bitter, bitter tears I wept, that night. I ; 
said to myself again and again: ‘“ Has Rob Don- 
aldson read my secret? Did my words, that } 
Mr. Demar overheard, reveal it to him? How } 
much had the latter overheard? What did he § 

§ 
§ 
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think of me? What did Rob? How would it all 
end?” 3 

Slowly the hours passed, next day, in the dull ° 
school-room. . Slowly they passed, day after day, 
until the long, long week ended. The blessed } 
Sabbath dawned at last, bright and beautiful. 
Somehow my heart grew lighter, as I looked at 3 
the blue sky and felt the fresh breeze. We} 
were to heve service in the little church, and, 
as I dressed, I wondered if Frank would i 
out with his father, as he sometimes did, remain- 
ing overnight in the neighborhood, ready for 
singing on Monday evening. I had not seen 3 
or heard from him since the dreadful bouquet- ¢ 
affair. That was only a week ago, but it seemed 
an age. 

Yet what was he to me, that I should grieve? 
He had never spoken a word of love to me in} 
his life. But he 
should never know it, if I could prevent : 

5 


I was giving mine unsought. 


So I determined to be very brave—to dismiss 
it all from my mind. I ran lightly downstairs, 
fastening a red rose at my throat as I went. 

“Oh, Miss Dora, how well you look!” 
exclaimed Fannie. ‘You will turn all the 
boys’ heads. ‘hey are half crazy over you 
now. We other girls have had but a small 3 
show since your advent among us. Poor} 
Mr. Demar—I fear his sermon will be lost } 
on some persons, this morning.” § 

I laughingly reproved her, but secretly hoped 
that I would succeed in turning at least one } 
head. But disappointment awaited me. It was $ 
not until then that I knew how much the hope 
of seeing Frank, of winning a glance from him, 
had made my heart lighter. 

Susie, her brother, and all the rest were at 
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church. But the Rev. Mr. Demar came in alone. 
He took his place in the pulpit and preached 
and preached and preached. Oh, what a long, 
long sermon! Would it never end? I said to 
myself. - 

At last, it was over. Mr. Demar went home 
with us for dinner, which he had often done 
before. After dinner, we were to have Sabbath- 
school. But I pleaded a headache and remained 
at home alone. . 

When they were all gone, I tried to read; 
but I could not. I tried to sleep; but I was 
possessed with a spirit of restlessness. At 
length, I put ona large hat, to shield me from 
the rays of the sun, and then wandered idly 
through the garden, hardly conscious of the in- 
tense heat of a summer's noonday. 

Once more I gathered “lovely buds, white 
sprays, sprigs of green, and the honeysuckle. 
Then, seating myself in the shade of a large 
maple-tree, 1 twisted, turned, made them into 
a bouquet. just as I -had done on that memorable 
evening, six days before, all the time thinking, 
thinking—oh, so hard—and trying to convince 
myself that I did not care. 

At length, the bouquet was finished. I startled 
myself by a deep sigh and looked up—into the 
face of Frank Demar. 

How long he had been there, I could not tell. 
He seemed both amused and grieved, and was 
smilingly surveying me. 

My first impulse was to fly, my next to brave 
it out. Isat there, silent, holding my bouquet, 
with my lap full of stems, leaves, and crushed 
flowers. 

“T did not expect to find you here,” said 
Frank. ‘ Miss Fannie told me you were indis- 
posed. IJ see your headache has not prevented 
your making another bouquet.” 

Hie extended his hand, as he spoke, and lifted 
me from the ground. 

I turned deadly pale; but, mastering my 
emotion as well as I could, I cried: 

‘Were you so very angry? I did not mean 
it—Rob teased me so. It was cruel in you to 
give it back. Will you take this one?” 

All this I had said in hurried sentences. Now 
I quite broke down, though I choked back the 
sobs as well as I could. I had not dared to look 
at him while speaking. 

‘“Will I take that one? 


Oh, Dora darling, 
don’t you know how beautiful you are—how 


madly I love you? If I take the bouquet, 
I must take you with it.” 

He snatched me to his bosom and kissed me 
again and again. 

“Oh, my darling,” he cried, ‘I thought I had 
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lost you. Look up. Tell me: if I keep this 


one, are you sure you will not wish you had; 


it again ?”” 
Half an hour later, gently drawing my hand 
through his arm, he led me back to the house. 


As we went slowly up the path, I felt at peace : 
once more with oll the world, even with poor ; 


Rob Donaldson. 


But, after all, I do not know why I should ° 


” 


say ‘* Poor Rob, 


himself so thoroughly that I am very sure he ’ 
utterly forgot he had ever fancied himself in the } 


slightest measure attracted toward me. 
I was glad enough to have it so, you may be 
certain : 


although I never cared for him in the least as 


a lover, Rob always ranked among the dearest } 


of my friends. 


His romance came about in the most natural ; 


way, unexpected as it was. Elsie Reeves, a 
cousin of my Frank’s, came to visit at Mr. 
Demar’s: house, and was persuaded to return 
six months later to be my bridesmaid. 


SUMMER-NIG 


BY VIRGINIA 


AWAKEN, lovely dreamer, 
Awaken unto me: 

The stars their watch are keeping 
Above the murmuring sea, 

And silver-tinted moonbeams 
Steal softly o’er the grass, 

Pressing tender kisses 
On the dewdrops as they pass. 

The charms of love are witching, 
Are witching all but thee ; 

Then waken—oh, awaken— 
Sweet dreamer, unto me. 


LOVE’S 


BY WILLIA 


In Love’s grand and stately palace 

Once there stood a golden chalice ; 
Altars gleamed with sacred fires ; 
Music rang from silver lyres ; 

Flowers bloomed on every hand, 

Only known in Love’s sweet land ; 
Incense floated on the air— 
Perfumed incense, rich and rare. 

In that palace grand and fair, 

Love reigned king triumphant there. 


since, before long, he consoled } 


for I was so happy, that I wanted : 
everybody whom I liked to be happy also; and, } 


G.—LOVE’S PALACE. 


I had been too much engrossed, as you may 
imagine, during Elsie’s first sojourn, to notice 
how dazzled Rob was; but I could not remain 
blind when she came back. His devotion was 
apparent in every word and look, and, naturally, 
everybody commented as freely as people always 
do under such circumstances. Elsie accepted all 
‘ his devotion quite as a matter of course, and was 
easily persuaded to consider me a very fitting 
confidante, since 1 was so soon to become a 
relative. It appeared that the pair had been 
corresponding during the whole interval of her 
 absence—with the exception of a week which 
’ that sly Rob had spent in the town where she 
lived, while we all supposed him off on business 
in New York—so, you see, they had had ample 
* time to get well acqnpainted. 

On the day of my wedding, Rob, who acted 
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‘as groomsman, presented my lovely little brides- 
maid to his mother and sister as his future wife. 

And a very happy couple they are—as happy 
Of course, no 
‘two mortals ever quite reached our height of 
° bliss. 
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almost as Frank and myself. 


HT SONG. 


BAKER. 


Awaken, lovely dreamer 3 
Far-hidden in the grove, 

The nightingale is telling 
The story of his love, 

The gentle zephyr lingers 
Beside the drooping rose— 

Who, ‘neath his fond caresses, 
With deeper crimson glows. 

The charms of love are witching, 
Are witching all but thee ; 

Then waken—oh, awaken— 
Sweet dreamer, unto me, 


PALACE. 


M W LONG. 


Ruined now is that grand palace, 
Shivered lies the golden chalice ; 
Cold are now the sacred fires, 
Silent now the broken lyres ; 
Frost has killed the flowers sweet, 
Silence reigns there now complete ; 
Gone the incense rich and rare 
And left only empty air— 
Naught is heard, no footfall's tread: 
For the great king, Love, is dead. 
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BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A TRANSPLANTED ROSE.’’ 

CHAPTER I. 2sum. Her daughter, Lilian Snooks, was as 
CERTAIN De- ; plain a girl as it would be easy to discover, and 
eember, some } her surroundings as undesirable and as open to 
years back, was } ridicule as those of most of our later additions 
a memorable one} to the ranks of the aristocracy; but, with a 
to three débu- ; large house, plentiful dinners, and‘ a most cer- 
tantes in New tain ‘dot’ for her daughter, the knowing ones 

York, as it wit-$ bet on Mrs. Saunders Snooks. 
nessed their ap-} She was to introduce her daughter by means 
pearance before ; of a large ball, and Waldem Rosse, the great 
an admiring} ‘go-between,” the Beau Brummel of society, 
world. Two had ¢ had engaged to bring to Mrs. Snooks—in fact, to 
beauty, and one 3 the border of Pactolus—those gloomy shades who 
had wealth. were known on the margin of our modern Styx 
They were pre- as the ‘old families.” The Snooks ball at the 

sented in the following ’ Snooks house was a success. 
order : The third and last entry in this field, which 
Mrs. Newby Nee, not } could not be called a “ fair field and no favor,” 
having much of this world’s ; was Mrs. St. Maur, who had three pretty girls 
goods, but some old family ; and whose husband was a rising man in Wall 
on the side of her husband, was naturally desir- ¢ Street. Mrs. St. Maur was a pretty woman her- 
ous of doing something ‘swell,’ at the same 3 self and was known to be a neglected wife, but 
time economically. She therefore decided to: she had no coquetry and no desire to be a belle, 
give a reception at the house of her mother-in-law, § which, in the corrupt age in which we live, was 
old Mrs. Living Hamerston Nee, a woman whose § a temporary disadvantage to her. Had she only 
birth under the shadow of an old Dutch porch $ attracted some man of fashion to her own side, 
had been productive of much social distinction $ he would have helped her amazingly. He would 
but not of great intellectual endowment. Her have said to Waldem Rosse, as the disposition of 
sons and her daughters were all dead, but she { tickets was being made for a Delmonico ball: 
still lived in a fine musty old house, with tradi- ‘+ Put the St. Maurs in for the Assemblies’; and, 
tions behind her. Her grandaughter had thus ; if he had himself driven Mrs. St. Maur out on 
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the prestige of a connection with what we call 3a coach, their fashionable fortune would have 
aristocracy, and Mrs. Newby Nee meant to make } been made. But she had but one overwhelming 
the most of it, perhaps even by this means g ambition, which was that the three girls should 
winning a son-in-law from that small branch of { sueceed. She was also in love, poor woman, 
the ‘‘ nouveau riche’’ who still care for ‘* blood’’; with her husband, who was not in love with 
for, with most of that desirable set, the blood a her. So she entered the race heavily handi- 
a racehorse is of far more value than the blood i capped. 
of a lady. = She took the rooms at Delmonico’s and gave a 
However, Beatrice Nee was a beauty and had } ball, and presented the most beautiful of all the 
inherited that air of distinction which her } débutantes, Mabel St. Maur. 
mother lacked. It was the inheritance left It was sparsely attended, and, as she counted 
her by her poor drunken dissolute father, who 3 up the regrets, they were in fearful majority to 
had in his veins the blood of the Living Hamer- 3} the acceptances. Still, it made a stir in society, 
stons. and Mabel St. Maur’s beauty attracted at once 
Therefore Mrs. Nee had several counts in her’ the attentions of old Michlenburg, a foreign 
favor. diplomat, whose taste, having been cultivated in 
Next came Mrs. Saunders Snooks, who had $ the old world, was supposed to be decisive. 
nothing but the most vulgar wealth gained in Waldem. Rosse: pronounced her figure perfect 
the most wae manner, but it was a large } and her face the most lovely he had ever seen, 
(142) 
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as indeed it was, with soft black eyes, a varying 3 only the happiness of her daughter, hates to enter 
uncertain blusa which came when she spoke, a{ the ignoble arena where envy, hatred, malice, 
little mouth full of the whitest teeth, a profile as ;and all uncharitableness reign. She despises 
exquisite as that of thé Psyche, and a voice as} the small policy which rules; but she must 
sweet and as cultivated as any English voice. : descend to'it, if her daughter is to ‘‘succeed.”’ 
For this gift, she was as distinguished as she was } Perhaps in all political life there must be truck- 
for her beauty. ‘ ling and timeserving—we know that there is such 

But, under certain circumstances, such beauty } a thing as *‘ the Irish vote’ in the great matter 
as that of Mabel St. Maur’s is a drawback. } of the election of a President: we know that 
Old Mrs. Carpingham, down in Washington ‘ even our most illustrious patriots have coquetted 
Square, who had several daughters who had } with it—so in society we have to contend, if 
“hung fire’? for some years, looked upon the ; we have a candjdate in the field, with several 
advent of every pretty girl with disfavor, unless unknown quantities which may be called ‘the 
she had money. She determined, early in ; Irish vote.” 
December, that her son, Wicket Carpingham, ; Mrs. St. Maur was not a particularly elevated 
should marry the Snooks, as she called her; and § or refined woman—she would not have disdained 
when he, poor moth, unaware of his golden $ these political maneuvers if she had understood 
destiny and yielding to a natural yet wholly } them. Her virtues, such as they were, were 
imprudent yearning of the natural heart, danced negative ; but, like all negative things, they were 
three times with Mabel St. Maur, Mrs. Carping- } stumbling-blocks. Had she possessed audacity, 
ham raised her double eye-glass and declared ; cunning, and positive dishonesty, she would have 
that the St. Maurs were vulgar and not to be { commanded the campaign ; but she lacked those 
endured. ° qualities. 

it is astonishing what power one old leader § A soldier of fortune, possessing those gifts, 
of fashion has over a girl’s first winter. Some- 3 does not need money, beauty, or old family. 
times this power lasts longer, and many an ill The greatest successes in society have been won 
temper has blighted a young life. $ by women who simply possessed what vulgar 
. Mrs. St. Maur felt this keenly, seeing the } people call “‘check.’’ Mrs. St. Maur had a dull 
whole game as her daughter did not. After the } brain; but she fortunately held one winning card: 
opera, the young men who were talking to her } it was a dogged determination to succeed. That 
would receive a message from Mrs. Carpingham, }'was worth something in the game; and, after 
a supper would be improvised at Delmonico’s, to { a winter of slights, discouragements, and annoy- 
which the most desirable people were invited, ; ances, the more wearing that they were so 
while Mabel was left out. She began to perceive } nameless and so small, Mrs. St. Maur determined 
herself that the invitations which her friends 3 to ask advice of a friend. 
received did not come to-‘her. Yet the power of} And this friend was a woman who called 
beauty is so great, the joy in a young girl's > herself “Claretie Chabrol”’ and who made Mrs. 
heart is so inextinguishable, the pleasure in new } St. Maur’s bonnets. 
dresses, of dancing, of coming out, and in that} ‘Long ago, they had been companions and 
tribute to her loveliness which every man’s eye } schoolmates ata country school, and Mrs. 
gave her as he passed, that the bitter drop did } St. Maur had remembered always the: phenom- 
not taste so bitter, or else its bitter was followed 3 enal cleverness of her old friend. She was 
hy a sweet. She saw, however, that the gift of plain “Abbey Baker,” in those days; but there 
beauty was not so sure to gain her the pleasure § was a French romance in her disposition. She 
she dearly desired, that of a drive on a coach } had eloped with an actor named ‘“Chabrol.”’ 
on coaching-day. Indeed, after all Wicket } Perhaps she had essayed with him, on the stage, 
Carpingham’s profuse promises and invitations } the oceasional réle to which a neophyte is per- 
to her, she walked down Fifth Avenue one day } mitted. He had run away from her, leaving 
to see Miss Snooks seated by his side on that } her with a little daughter, just the age of Mabel 
famous four-in-hand, which was the glory of the} St. Maur. Then her life lapsed into obscurity. 
family. } Poor as she could be, Abbey Baker found that 

It is said that the first winter of a débutante’s ; acting would never produce a fortune, so she led 
life in New York costs her mother several years } off with a certain strength into bonnetmaking— 
of ill-health and all her serenity. It is full of } which does pay, and pay well. 
such innumerable shoals and quicksands; it is} ‘Madame Claretie Chabrol” was a name and 
4 perpetual struggle with the greater and the } a person in New York. She was called ‘Claretie”’ 
meaner emotions. An honorable woman, desiring } by all the first young married women. She gave 
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them credit; she was never importunate; she 
was always discreet; she made lovely bonnets; 
and she had the reputation of knowing all about 


everybody’s secrets. Love-letters were said to ‘ 


be hidden under the roses which decorated her 


bonnets, and, naturally, fortune poured in upon > 


her. 


It was whispered that she was born a lady i 
and had borne her misfortunes bravely. She ¢ 


had every appearance of being a lady, in her 
quiet black silk; and, with her exceedingly 
white hands, which bore no mark of the needle 


on the forefinger, she arranged everyone’s bon- ; 


nets to suit the middle-aged and the elderly, 
the young and the beaming, face, as nature so 
disposed her customers. 

‘A good creature—Claretie,”’ said Mrs. Nee, 
as she saw her waning charms revive under 
a lilac bonnet. 

“‘A, very decent person—has seen better days,” 
said Mrs. Carpingham, as she arranged the lace 
over that false front with delicate softness. 


‘‘She was always so clever,’’ said -Mrs. } 


St. Maur, as she came home from her last 
bonnet-visit. 
It will be seen that Abbey Baker had tact; 


she had the tact not to remind Mrs. St. Maur ; 
‘“‘T wonder,” said Mrs. St. Maur to herself, } 
“ I § 


of their old intimacy until Mrs. ‘St.’ Maur 
went to her with open palm. 


“what she has done with her daughter?” 
think I will go and ask.” 

So it happened, one day, that Mrs. St. Maur 
went to the bonnet-shop, and, under pretense 
of changing a yellow rose for a pink one, called 
Claretie into a small parlor, where it was said 
more than one little confidence had been reposed 
in the clever milliner. 

‘‘Well, Abbey?” (for she never adopted the 
new name when they were alone) said Mrs. 
St. Maur. 

‘* Well, Sophia?’ said the old school-friend. 

The two women looked each other full in the 


eyes; there was a kindly expression in both 3 


faces. 

«‘ What have you done with Reggy ?”’ 

‘‘She is in Boston, at school, preparing her- 
self to be a governess. Thanks to you, Sophia, 
she is getting a very good education.” 

‘“‘No matter, Abbey. Do you want any 
more money ?”’ 

‘No, dear: I am doing very well.” 

««That’s more than I am,’’ said Mrs, St. Maur, 
sighing. 

‘‘T know it,” said Abbey Baker, frankly. “I 
knew you would be a failure in society, from 
the first. You are too good.” 


) 


he You would not advise me to be bad, would 
; you, Abbey ?” 

‘No, for 1 know your honest nature; but, if 
you had a little talent as an actress, I should 
advise you to pretend to be bad. Now I owe all 
my success to the fact that people believe I am 
I let them think so, 
and make a bonnet for fifty dollars which is only 
worth six. They pay it gladly, because they 
believe that I am the person who received Mrs, 
: Bowen’s love-letters and sent them on to Thornby 
Percival. I did not, and 1 would not; but, to tell 
you the truth, I did not reject the imputation. 
It was an advertisement. One must live!” said 
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‘ a Machiavelli in petticoats. 
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Abbey, shrugging her shoulders. 
«‘T cannot write love-letters, nor read them, for 
> that matter, although I-find St. Maur’s pockets 
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full of them,” said Mrs. St. Maur, sighing. 

For a moment, the worldly shrewdness left 
Abbey Baker's face. She rose from her chair 
and bent over her old friend and kissed her. 

‘‘ Sophia,” said she, ‘for two romantic girls, 
you and | have had hard luck. Now let me tell 
} you where you stand. I am at the foot of the 
> ladder, and should have starved but for your 
* help. You are pretty nearly at the top, not 
quite, and that is the worst place on the social 
ladder, for you catch a glimpse of the promised 
land, but are in that exact geographical position 
to those above you that you can be kicked in 
the face—not agreeable, I grant you. St. Maur 
is a successful broker, very gay, very disso- 
lute—there are a hundred exactly like him; 
that, therefore, is no distinction. You are his 
pretty but well-behaved and loving wife—there 
are hundreds like you; therefore, that is no dis- 
tinction. You are confounded with a crowd. 
You are not so rich as to attract attention. Your 
daughter is inconveniently pretty ; she simply 
excites envy. Now you go into society without 
a single element to arouse curiosity or to 
inflame a scandal. You cannot hope to succeed. 
You are not intellectual; you never were, you 
know. You cannot claim the slightest relation- 
ship to the Living Hamerstons. You are neither 
fish nor flesh nor good red herring. You aim at 
a success in a new society which has no emo- 
tions but crude ones; it does not care at all for 
the gifts which make you really nice and amia- 
ble; but it would notice you if you flirted, 
adore you if you gave them a new sensation, and 
drop you down to the lowest level, to lift you to 
the highest position, if you would run away 
from your husband and children, with a French 
count. Clergynien would then take you up, apolo- 
° gize for you; great lawyers would plead your 
;cause; you would be called unfortunate; and 
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‘‘Now,’”’ said Claretie, ‘‘do you, Sophia, go 
out by this door. 1 will send your carriage 
round to you, Mrs. Luevel’s sharp-eyed daugh- 
ter is in her carriage. Between them, they will 
remembering what she had been reading in the} observe the maneuvre. Let me play drawing- 
morning paper. room comedy for a little; you know I was always 
“It is strange talk this, for the daughter of } an adept at it.” 
old Josiah Baker, fifteen miles from Utica,’’ said Mrs. St. Maur, very much amused at this per- 
the fashionable Claretie, “‘ but you know that I 3 formance, stepped out into a newly fallen snow 
have drained the bitter cup to the dregs. I ran} on a side street and waited—it must be allowed, 
away with a scamp. I have seen life from his } rather impatiently—for her coupé. 
point of view. I am now behind the scenes of} Claretie, meanwhile, emerged from her little 
the fashionable world, where the most romantic, } parlor and erigaged Mrs. Luevel in an imme- 
improbable, and the meanest drama ever written ; diate and rather nervous preoccupied talk over 
passes before my eyes every hour in the day. : bonnets. Leaving a bonnet untied on Mrs. 
lf I give you worldly advice—why, it is be-  Luevel’s head, she disappeared in the recesses of 
cause I know you won't follow it in the worst; her work-room, and the sharp eyes of both 
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your beauty, your charms, your virtues would be 


on a thousand tongues. 
I, Sophia ?”’ 


I do not exaggerate, do | 

‘©No, I am afraid not,’’ said Mrs. St. a 
g 

3 


sense, but it may do you good.” 

Claretie, after seeing that the door was locked 
azaiust her French forewoman, threw herself on 
the floor, and, burying her face in her old 
schoolmate’s lap, gave vent to a good cry. 

Mrs. St. Maur was not so emotional as her 
friend, and she remained calm, passing her hand 
over the still pretty chestnut hair of Abbey 
Baker. 

‘*No, I shall not treat society to a sensation,” 


siid she, as if pondering over her friend’s ; 


advice. ‘If St. Maur chooses to be wild, it is no 
reason why I should be. I shall try to give my 


little daughters a cliance, and, if New York fail, 


there is still a life in the country: pretty 
stupid, no doubt.” : 


‘“‘Very stupid,’ said Claretie, remembering $ 
t= 


her home fifteen miles out of Utica. ‘‘ We are 


not civilized enough yet to live in the country, ° 


in America. We have ceased to be Indians, and 
we have not grown to be white people.” 

“You seem to think all pictures should be 
painted in high colors,” said Mrs. St. Maur. 
‘You show better taste in your bonnets.” 


‘That is the best thing I ever heard you say, 


Sophia.” 


‘Perhaps I am not so stupid as you think ; 


me,’’ answered Sophia St. Maur. 
At this moment came a little knock at the door. 
Claretie jumped to her feet. ‘That is Mrs. 


Luevel, the greatest gossip in town. She does not : 


know cf our old intimacy—perhaps she will 


think you have come here to leave a love-letter. $ 


Now, without doing anything wrong, who knows, 
Sophia, but your social fortune is made ?”’ 
Another knock at the door. 
‘““Why don’t you let her in?” said Mrs. St. 
Maur. 
‘‘T want to excite her curiosity,’’ said Claretie. 
Another knock. 


; mother and daughter saw a maid come out and 
; order Mrs. St. Maur’s carriage round the square 
$ to a side street. The maid was stupid, and spoke 
2 very loud. Both Miss Luevel and the coachman 
g overheard the order, which, indeed, old Thomas 
} was very slow to Pmpreberd. 

3 That afternoon, Mrs. Luevel went toatea. At 
; which were collected many stylish leaders, and, 
S before the day was dead, the story of Mrs. St. 
’ Maur and her new departure was talked of all 
over New York. 

‘‘T knew she would take her revenge,’ 
$ one lady. 

‘“« Yes, she should have done it long ago.’’ 
‘She isa very stupid heavy woman ; that is the 
» reason,’ said another. 

“Claretie’s shop is Cupid's platform,” said 
someone else. 

“Yes; they say she receives and forwards 
. half the love-letters in town,” said another. 
> “IT think it very wrong for Dr. Waltham to 
‘allow her to come to the communion,” said 
‘a sharp-eyed lady. 

‘‘ And he thinks so well of her.”’ said someone. 
‘But I wonder who isthe man? Did you hear, 
; Mrs. Luevel ?” 

‘*No, not a word; but I will ask Rosse to find 
out. He watches, you know, from the Union Club 
‘ window.” 

* «Well, it.is dreadful! I think I will call 
there to-morrow. Where does Mrs. St. Maur 
; live?” 

‘*She lives in Gramercy Park. I always 
‘thought that girl of hers so sly; why, she has 
. almost got Wicket Carpingham to marry her.”’ 

$ “They call him Wicked Carpingham, you 
; know,” said the wit of the period. 

$ ««]tisa great compliment, and wholly unde- 
; served,” said another ; ‘‘he is simply a fool.” 

; There are three beautiful daughters in that 


> said 
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house,” ‘paid Ma Lamborough, the was ore of § hard to do » right, don’t you think you ought to 
those rare women who always found something 3 > have more Christian forbearance? Your satire 
good to say of everybody, and who did not like } } is so keen, your blade so swift and sure, that you 
to hear the mother of three daughters aspersed. } eut—oh, you must have cut them to the heart, 

“What a sad thing for them—this conduct of } poor women! I saw them both crying.” And 
their mother.!’’ said Mrs. Luevel, raising her } then the doctor would gnash his teeth and see 
eyes to heaven. ‘Now, if it had been Mrs.{the pair go out with missionary -lists in their 
Newby Nee, no one would have been astonished, { hands to do his bidding, not believing in them 
for her family has always been talked about. Sin the least. 
| have not seen her at Claretie’s this winter, but}; He was in one of those moods as he sat down 
to-day Mrs. St. Maur was there—’ $to write his sermon on the Sins of Society, 

‘And leaving by the secret back door, too! ; when his old friend, Thornby Percival, was 
And her carriage sent round, did you say ?” sannounced. They had been students together 

‘Yes! both my daughter and the coachman ; in Germany many years ago, and, although the 
heard it distinctly: ‘Meet Mrs. St. Maur in ; one had chosen the primrose paths of dalliance 
Twentyfirst Street.” Oh! oh!! oh!!!” } and the otber the steep and thorny path that led 

Sto heaven, the men still -liked each other, and 
CHAPTER II. ; each called the other by his first name. 

Dr. WALTHAM sat in his handsome rectory { “Well, Charley, 1 —_ come up for that article 
up-town, writing a sermon: ‘On the Sins of for my new review,” said Thornby Percival, for 
Society.” He was extremely well equipped on} he was man of fashion and literary editor, 
this point, and could write from extensive } among other things. 
knowledge. He was a fashionable and well-born { =‘ I am out of sorts, Thornby; I don’t believe I 
man, ‘rich ‘enough to be independent of his } will write it,’ said the doctor. 
salary, and independent enough to have broken “Oh, yes, you will. Here, what have you 
stones on the road, if he had been obliged to do ; got there? ‘On the Sins of Society.’ Exactly 
so. He broke, occasionally, some stones over the what I want, Charles. Count in, as among the 
heads of his congregation. One continual ; first, this desperate curiosity about vice and sin 
annoyance riled his temper and made him say 3 and sinners, this desire to believe all the world 
rather severe things to himself. bad. I am no saint, you know very well, Charles ; 

This was the conflict with the natural ‘man ? but I assure you, man of the world as I am, that 
which rose perpetually in his heart when Mrs. I am shocked. I cannot and I will not pretend 
Newby Nee and Mrs. Bowen, two conspicuous } to hope to improve the world. I have not dore 
members of his church, affected to be emotion- } much toward any moralizing in my life; but, 
ally religious and to take so active a part in his when I read our literature, go to the play, and, 
charities and good works that he had to endow } above all, hear women talk of each other, I am 
them with a sort of hardly earned saintship. poremeen that we are drifting into the worst 
They were up early at service, they worked late } corruption of the Middle Ages.”’ 
at the schools, they came under every sort of ‘*Don’t touch them, Thornby; I adore them, 
Sheltering Arm and Helping Hand and Prisoners’ 3 you know, the Middle Ages.” 

Refuge and Mothers’ Meeting and Sailors’ Re- “Yes, you do. But you do not deny that they 
form; but, to the good doctor's inside sense, they } bore certain moral sores on their mailed sides, 
had not one particle of what he called religion. ; as their houses and cities bred plagues and fam- 

He did not like to tell them so. How could; ines. Asa man of taste, I wish you, a man of 
he? They obeyed all his laws in the most red-; God, to write against the diseased sensations.” 
letter canonical way. So his only refuge was to ““Why don’t you write the article yourself, 
preach at them. And, after having, as he thought, } Thornby ?”’ 
come to the point, after fearing that his sar- “That isn’t my réle. I wish to continue to 
casm had been so pointed, so acrid, so bitter, ; be the dreadful example. I am _ especially 
and so little disguised that they could never, } enraged to-day because I hav just come from a 
either of them, speak to him, he would receive 3 set of gossips at the club, who are tearing to 
a visit from one or both of: them, saying: pieces as good a little woman as ever lived—Mrs. 

‘Ah, dear doctor, how fine, how impressive, ; St. Maur. They have got up some story about 
you were last Sunday! But don’t you think you 3 a milliner who is great at assisting love-affairs, 
bore down too hardly on poor Mrs. Lowers and }I believe. They pretend, these gossips, Mrs. 
Mrs. Wharncliffe? Now, we know that they are; St. Maur has an admirer somewhere, and they 
both hypocrites; but still, they are trying so; all absolutely say that they shall now go and 
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call on her. Now I have known her all her life, 
and Sophia St. Maur is a stupid woman, but she 
is a good one.” 

“What of Mrs. Bowen?’’ said the doctor, 
slyly. 

“* Well,”’ said Thornby, laughing, ‘‘she is one 
of your saints. You may take care of her. I 
shall not preach any crusade, but I am talking 
as a man of taste.” 

‘** You shall have the article, Thornby.”’ 

The doctor was left alone, when a light little 
knock came at his door. 

He opened it, and Mabel St. Maur stood before 
him. It wasa vision of delightful loveliness, and 
the doctor standing silent, for a moment, forgot 
to bow. 

“Tam Mabel St: Maur. You have forgotten 
me. I have come to ask you for something to 
do, doctor; yoy know I am one of your cat- 
echumens. I and Beatrice Nee and Lilian 
Snooks are to be confirmed together. I thought 
1 would like to do something meantime—go and 
sing for the sick people, read to the blind, or 
I cannot teach Sunday-school, 
I hate to sew, so I 

But cannot I do 


amuse somebody. 
for I do not know enough. 
cannot join a sewing-class. 
something ?”’ 

“Yes, my child, you can and shall. I havea 
lame little English boy who is left alone all day 
with his blind grandfather in a garret, while his 
mother goes out as a governess to support them 
both. Will you go and read to him? I will 
write to your mother and assure her that it is a 
safe and Christian work. When will you go?’ 

Mabel’s color rose high. as she thanked the 
rector. ‘‘To-day—every day,” said she. 

He kept her an hour, to talk to her of her 
new duties, the good work she was to do, the 
serious vows she was to take. It refreshed his 
soul to bathe in these pure waters. How beauti- 
ful, how candid, how naturally religious she 
How she recalled to him the long-vanished 
How she made him ashamed 


was ! 
days of his youth. 


of the limitations of his own knowledge, as she § 


asked him those penetrating questions which no 
wisdom can answer. 

‘After all,’’ said he, as she left him, with the 
pressure of her soft girlish palm in his hand, 
“after all, the world is not so wicked—after 
all.”’ 

When Mabel reached the garret where she 


able scene of squalor which she had hoped for. 

The young desire, of all things, some sombre 

wretchedness to act as a Rembrandt shadow to 

their brilliant pursuit of pleasure. The butter- 

3 fly looks most brilliant when against the dark 

‘ bark of a tree; the love of contrast is intense 

$in youth. ‘They like tragedy and sorrowful first 
verses and tle jatlos which touches the yet 

peoeien chords of the heart. When one has 
suffered, one goes to the other side and seeks 
the grotesque, the funny, the gay and laughing 
muse. 

; But, except for a few annoyanees, a few pin- 
pricks of vanity, Mabel had not suffered; she 
was rather disappointed in the comfort, almost 
elegance, which surrounded her newly-found 
friends, 

: and his grandson, Franeis Mowat, as a young 
lady who would be glad to read aloud to them, 
to sing to them, to play on the piano for them, 
to light up their loneliness for them, and she 
saw the two faces brighten perceptibly ; so she 
was glad, after all, to begin her life of self- 
sacrifice so easily. She felt rather, however, 
that she was boiling her peas on the way te 
Jerusalem, as Mr. Hampton, in choice English, 

> welcomed her sweet voiee in the house of a 
blind old man, and when Francis Mowat showed 
a fine set of white teeth as he welcomed her. 
He was too lame, he apologized, to get up and 
offer her a chair; but he hoped. that she knew 
that. 

«Yes,”’-said the rector, filling in deficiencies : 

“Francis must stay in bed some months yet, 
with an iron on his leg; but he can practice 
drawing; and perhaps you, Miss Mabel, will 
; attend a bit to his education: at any rate, here 
$ is a very good piano, belonging to Mrs. Mowat, 
and you can play and sing. I leave you now 
to find each other out.” 

Several days after, Mabel went to make her 
$ report, and asked the rector to give her some 
harder work: for this reading and singing to 
these refined people was nothing but amusement. 

‘‘You are ministering to the people I most 
pity,’’ said the rector: ‘people with refined 
tastes, who have no means of gratifying them.” 

One day, as Mabel stopped singing, she 
$ turned round to find a young man in the room 
; whom she had not seen enter. She was naturally 


; 
| 
; 
3 
; 
3 
; But the rector introduced her to Mr. Hampton 
8 
; 
$ 
3 
} 
; 
3 





was to begin a life of good works as distinguished { embarrassed and a little frightened: for she had 
from dancing and dressing and flirting, she found } been singing one of Arthur Sullivan’s love-songs 
arather clean old gentleman sitting in an easy- ; with fervor and impressiveness—singing it to 
chair, with a fine-looking boy of fourteen propped } herself, as it were—and she saw that the young 
up in bed, but also looking clean and comfortable, ’man’s face was lighted up with a smile of 
doing some drawings. This was not the miser- { appreciation. 

Vou. XC1V.—8. 
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It was not. until the new comer had leaned 
over and whispered to the blind old Mr. Hampton 
that an introduction was effected. 


‘My friend and former pupil, Mr.— Mr. 3 


Stanhope—Miss St. Maur,” said the old man. 

Mr. Stanhope was one of the few people who 
could enter on a new acquaintance easily. He 
began criticizing the song, praising her singing 
not too much; and soon the winter afternoon 
found them singing together, criticizing the 
drawing of Francis—which needed it—and 
making the old man’s tea for him. The hours 
flew rapidly, and Mabel rose to: go, not until 
she had promised to come and sing some airs 
from ‘‘ Fatinitza’”’ to Francis on a day near at 
hand. 

She had to hurry home, for a brilliant dinner- 
party awaited her. 
pleasure when the invitation came: for it was 
from a lady whom she had not known, and she 
thought it in every way a great advance for 
Mabel. 

“Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot requests the 
pleasure of Miss Mabel St. Maur's company 
at. dinner, on Thursday, March 2d, at eight 
o clock.” 

«* Now, that is very nice,’”’ Mrs. St. Maur had 
said. ‘Mabel, accept at once, and you shall 
wear pink.” 

That was a fortnight ago, and Mabel had 
well-nigh forgotten it; her guilty conscience told 


Her mother bad shown much 


her that she was late and that her mother would : 


look askance at her. 

However, she had twenty minutes. to spare 
before it was time to dress, and her mother was 
too preoccupied to scold her. 

When she came down in her pink dress, she 
found her father in the parlor, looking very 
bright and cheerful. He had evidently been 
telling her mother some good news; there were 
siniles in the room—not that more common thing, 
tears. 

The St. Maurs were too well-bred to quarrel 
before their daughters; but there was an atmos- 
phere of repression whenever papa was spoken of. 
On his dressing-table, the little girls had found 
photographs which were not of their mother, 
and they had seen a black look on her brow 
as she glanced at them. It was generally 


understood that papa was not to be at home at } 


dinner or at breakfast often—he was so busy; 


so, although they had a general sense of him } 


as a providing Providence—very generous to 
them, never cross, and sometimes very delightful 
when he took them cut on his yacht or off to 
Long Branch or to Saratoga, where he gave each 


: As Mabel had, grown to womanhood, the fact 
y dawned upon ler that their house was. not 
; exactly like some houses where she visited, nor 
; was her father as much in her life as other girls’ 
} fathers. She began to have a dull heartache 
Sover her mother’s unspoken sorrow and to 
} divine it with a woman's intuition. Her next 
; sister—Pepita, a very shrewd girl—had once 
{ put into words what she thought of papa, and 
} had called him “a horrid old flirt.” But Mabel’s 
finer tone had recoiled at this, and the governess 
; had put Miss Pepita into solitary confinement, 
with three French verbs to learn, as a punish- 
ment for her pertness. Perhaps the governess 
thought Pepita knew her English verbs quite 
too well. 

However, as Mabel descended to the parlor 
in her pink dress, Mr. St. Maur sat by the fire 
with his youngest daughter, Barbe, on his Jap. 
He kissed the child as Mabel entered, and, 
putting her down, he stood with his back to the 
fire, gazing at his pretty daughter admiringly. 

“] declare, my dear, you look very nice,” 
said he, opening his arms for an embrace. 

He was a very handsome man, St. Maur, and 
: his French blood spoke in his dark coloring and 
‘ his vivacious expression ; a fast life had not yet 
‘ made ravages in his well-cut outlines. Indeed. 
Sas his daughter kissed him, their faces made 
Sa picture. 

‘‘The carriage, miss,’’ said the footman, and 
the maid came with cloak and fan. 

; ‘Parkins will learn what hour to come for 
;you. Ask the man at the door, Parkins, when 
3 to order Miss St. Maur’s carriage.” 

3 « Yes, ma'am,” said Parkins, and Mabel was 
’ hurried off. 

She would fain have lingered to see her 
father, to hear what made him so cheerful, to 
enjoy a sight almost new to her—of the gay 
man acting the part of paterfamilias. It struck 
her as strange that she had been hurried cff 
twice to-day fiom the place where she wished 
to stay. 

However, the dinner was a gay young dinner 
>and what is appropriately called “a rosebud 
} dinner.” Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot was not so 
‘very old herself; she had a great passion for 
, gathering all the young people about her. 
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“Tow kind of you to come in pink, dear 
; Miss St. Maur: you are the very rose of roses.” 
Beatrice Nee was there, and Charlie Rappers 
>the great yachtsman, and Horatio Gurley the 
very rich young man, and Lilian Snooks the 
; great heivess, and Wicket Carpingham; and old 
 Michlenburg was there—he liked ‘* rosebuds” 


of them a pony—he was yet almost a stranger. ; better than they liked him, yet he sent them 
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very nice flowers, and they made fun of him find what a bright bit of intelligence sat beside 
behind his back; and Thornby Percival was > him. 

there—yes, he went everywhere—and cs ‘He likes novels, my old clergyman, and the 








was so glad to hear that he was to take her 3 boy likes them tov, so 1 read them ‘ ‘the Baby's 

into dinner; and Greenby Prominent was there, ¢ Grandmother.’ ”’ 

who did nothing but ape English manners—but “‘A very clever book, unusually so; read them 

he did it so well that he compelled admiration ; ; translations of Sardou’'s witty plays. They are 

and the two Berry girls were there, with no } very good reading.” 

nonsense about them—rather ‘loud’? and noisy, And so they chatted on until it was time to 

Mabel considered. leave the table. Mabel took up her rosebud 
Mr. Thornby Percival thought Mabel very nice, ; bouquet and joined the ladies in the drawing- 

and he made himself very agreeable. room. Soon they asked her to sing, and she 
“Now, Miss Mabel, what have you been doing 3 gave a little French romance, very gay and arti- 

to-day? Dr. Waltham tells me you have gone : ficial and weak. She did not feel that it was 


“T tried to; but I am only amusing myself. 

‘ Thave found an old blind English clergyman 
to read to and a pretty boy, and they live very 
neatly ; so I only get a new sensation of pleasure. 

I wish Dr. Waltham would send me to the 
hospitals, or let me get the measles or the small- 
pox, or do something like the Chatelaines in the 
Middle Ages. I wonder if there is any real One was Mr. Gotto, who read the lines of 
suffering any more?” character and visions of the future in the hand. 

“TI fear there is, Miss Mabel; but do not, } He told all of them some nonsensical good fort- 
if you please, ruin your complexion quite yet. § une, and some of the usual remarks about length 
Avoid the measles and the small-pox. J will } of life.and success coming late, and this and that 
mention to Waltham that you would like the; and the other, and, when he reached Mabel’s 
thumb-screws a little tighter, however. But tell 3} hand, he paused. 
me more about your blind clergyman and what He looked at it long and earnestly, seeming 
you did to amuse him.” confused. 

“1 sang to him some of Arthur Sullivan’s} ‘A very queer contradictory hand,” said he, 
music. He says he used to know-Sir Arthur } ‘but with a remarkable future. 
when he was a choir-boy at Windsor.” ‘You will have a brilliant destiny, but not 

“Indeed, then he was something of a some- ? much happiness, if this line be true. You will 
body, no doubt, your clergyman. Now, if you 3 experience a sudden violent wrench from a!l 
are going round singing ‘Lost Chords,’ etc., to; your past. You have met, I should say, your 
old clergymen, cannot you get him to ask me? I § fate very recently.” 
have a desire for good works, too, if it includes “T hope it is I; she sat near me at dinner,”’ 
hearing you sing.” said Percival, looking on quizzically. 

Why did Mabel blush and drop the conversa- “I should not wonder,” said Gotto, ‘if to-day 
tion? Why did she not tell Mr. Percival of her } was the turning-point of your life. Remember 
other auditor, the handsome young man? She 3} it and put it down in your note-beok. You are 
did not know, but Thornby Percival noted the 7 have great fortune, great distinction. You 
blush and put it away in his memory. will not live always here. I. should think it 

He had the tact to change.the conversation, $ might be India, but the lines do not tell me. 
and they talked of the theatre and the new actor. “Where is a turbaned Indian prince for Miss 
Was he handsome? All the women thought so, ; Mabel?’’ asked Thornby Percival, who was tired 
but the men found him very effeminate. Then } of seeing this new fortune-teller holding Mabel’s 
they talked of the floor at Delmonico’s, and who ; hand so long. 
was to be married after Lent, and whether 4 Mr. Gotto left Mabel and took up another 
not asparagus-parties would be the fashion, and } hand, the conversation grew general, and more 
of the races, the coaching-parade, and the last $ music followed. Mabel sank into a revery which 
engagement. was breken by Mr. Gotto saying, softly ; 

And then Thornby asked her what she had ‘‘Miss St. Maur, remember to-day, whatever 
been reading to the old clergyman, and, as she happens to you. Remember to-day.” 
ran over her list of beoks, he was astonished to} [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


melody. r 

Beatrice Nee then sang an elaborate and mest 
impassioned Italian love-song, which left its 
heroine no outlet but suicide. 

Then the gentlemen began to drop in and 
a few outsiders who had been asked for the 
evening. 


s 
b) 
into good works.” : atmosphere for another Arthur Sullivan 





CIRCUMSTANCES. 
BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Two young men were approaching a Green- ; ticated with her two doctors, spiritual an@ bodily. 
Mountain village. She was a girl of considerable reading, and tlie 
‘“‘ What a bare unpromising spot!’ exclaimed : graceful variety, the tact, the polish of manner, 
one. $ were especially fascinating when dropped down 
“And yet,” replied his companion, “here ‘amid the wilds of Vermont. But the most 
live two of the most deep-thinking and cultivated { noticeable things about her were the rapid, 
men I know—the village parson and the village vivid, spirit-like comprehension of another's 
doctor.”’ } sentiments, the quick sympathy, sometimes the 
«Ah, ha! Well, there’s a great lack in them,” , admiring —ah! the dangerous — appreciation, 
returned Mr. Nichols. ’ the answering intensity. A beautiful intelligent 
‘““Why?’ asked Mr. Hunting. girl, her constant attendants two superior men, 
‘* What keeps them here?’’ said Nichols. mountain rambles, rides, botanizing, geologizing 
‘«« Circumstances, I suppose.”’ ° ‘ad libitum’’—you ‘“ understand the situation,” 
‘Circumstances? Pshaw! A man makes his ; do you not? 
own circumstances.” 3 Week went after week. Dr. Minor was unused 
“Not exactly. It is a common opinion and 3 to ladies’ society, but stepped at once into his 
appears true; but, if you examine below the place as a recognized possessor of the power 
surface, you find circumstances well-nigh omnip- of rousing and arresting a woman’s soul. Miss 
otent with all, save the Omnipotent Himself.’ } Addoms was amused at the quietness with which 
“Do you pretend,” asked Mr. Nichols, “that ; he made the discovery of this faculty. But he 
this doctor couldn't, if he had the requisite} was rarely astonished. He had not only power, 
determination, break through the circumstances ; but the consciousness of it. Childlike uncon- 
of his settlement here, and go, say, to Europe, 3 sciousness of strength is a fine characteristic, 
as a cultivated and reflecting man certainly ; no doubt: but to possess strength and be quietly 
should do? He could travel on foot, if he can’t § aware of it is sometimes attractive also. 
afford any other way.” $ On Sunday, the clergyman had high vantage- 
‘‘No—I don't mean that,’’ replied Mr. Hunt- 3 ground. Caroline sat and gazed into his lustrous 
ing; ‘but circumstances further back made } earnest eyes, listened to his pathetic voice, and 
him what he is: and his nature, of course, { was lifted by look and tone to join in the long- 
guides his will, and others control his wishes Sing, the aspiration, the dropping of all earth. 
and determination directly. Future circum- ’ And when, the next day, the same soulful voice 
stances may push him into the maelstrom of stole in tenderness to her ear, the same ardent 
life.”’ ? eyes sought the depths of her own, her impress- 
«¢ Seems to me, I'd like a heave, if I were he,” ; ible nature could not but turn to him. 
said Nichols. $ One day, during a walk with her two friends, 
«That is, according to circumstances,” returned Caroline had a fall from a reck, and fright more 
Hunting. : ’than pain caused her to faint completely away. 
“Well, what keeps the parson here?” said ; The swoon was like death and could not be 
Harry. ‘There he comes, I know. What a} broken. At length, Dr. Minor felt for his lancets ; 
splendid forehead! What the deuce keeps him ‘but, alas! they were in his office, miles away. 
—conscience ?”’ } Then Arthur Reynolds stooped low over her, bent 
Mr. Nichols was introduced to the parson and Shis face down to hers, pressed his lips to her 
to the doctor. The latter assisted him to find } lips, breathing out the force of his whole soul 
a summer sojourn for a cousin rather out of in one deep sigh. The will which he exerted 
health. The doctor was a cheerful deliberate 3 at the same time must have been very strong— 
specimen of strength, physical and mental. 3 it reached the springs of her life; and, as he 
Mr. Reynolds, the clergyman, was something } raised his head, a breath came forth from her 
of an enthusiast. Both became interested in 3 lips, sigh for sigh, breath for breath. Her eyes 
hearing of Mr. Nichols’s charming cousin. Two} unclosed and fixed on him with perfect con- 
days afterward, she came. She was soon domes- sciousness. Dr. Minor looked on while that 
(150) 
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long gaze passed between them. Then her look 3 heart must enter, she went. But no struggles 
turned tohim. What was there about this girl } could make her prayer like His. ‘I cannot 
that drew everybody to her, while yet she gave ; give him up,’ she moaned. 
so little? Although Dr. Minor had just seen,} She was alone, her father unconscious, the 
as he then believed, her whole soul going forth ; medical attendance miserable, the people about 
to another, he welcomed that speaking glance. ;} her kind but ignorant. Had she been in the 
From that hour, the two men kuew themselves ; wilds of Tartary, she could not have been more 
to be rivals. Caroline was not flirting with } desolate. 
either, neither was she cold-hearted. She might, But there was at Nice, many miles distant, one 
she acknowledged, have learned to love either } man whom she could call friend. Should she 
of the true-hearted men with whom her days send for him? It was Dr. Minor, of Vermont. 
were passed; but she had been brought up in { Shortly after they had parted, the autumn before, 
the gay world, and she prized position, luxury, he had thrown up his practice and sailed for 
the splendid surroundings of wealth. Nothing ; Europe. Curoline wrote to him now out of her 
was further from her thoughts, therefore, than } great agony. Ile quivered as the handwriting 
to give up all these, to bury herself in an} met his eye. The blood went leaping through 
obscure village. Not seeing this, and growing} his brain, but he presented himself at Bordi- 
wildly jealous, the two men began almost to hate $ ghera with a steady brow. 
each other. An angel of comfort and healing indeed he 
September laid her brown fingers upon the § was. Ilis skill and common sense, under God, 
hills. Caroline was going away. ‘The doctor} saved Mr. Addoms’s life. And what was his 
could bear suspense no longer. One night, the g thought, as he looked on the thankfulness, 
stars heard asked the old, old question: “Do >the unutterable love, which knelt at that bed- 
you love me?” The answer came through many } side? It was this: «+ Now, have I not a claim?” 
tears : Oh! Dr. Minor, be generous. Look at that 
“You must know that I do not.” eloquent face, and you may see that she 
There was no more to say. He did know it. § can refuse nothing to the savior of her father, 
At the same moment, in his little study, the § but—‘**The hold may be not on gratitude or 
young clergyman read an answer to his letter of } duty, but on affection,’ do you say? Well, try 
the morning, an answer gracious and warm-? it. What do you read in‘those brown ere that 
hearted, but every word of which was hateful to ’ makes you loose her hands and turnaway? You 
him. know that she was not going to refuse you. She 
The following day, they stood lian, the } was going to say that she would try to love you. 
parson and the doctor, gazing after the departing 3 Well, it is all over now. 
carriage of Miss Addoms. ‘They watched it gain This act in life’s drama is through. and the 
the brow of the hill, then quickly disappear ; candles cannot be relit, for they are burned out. 
below it. They turned and looked at each other, ; And now—what now? ‘ Make much of thy life,”’ 
then at everything around. How cold and small } says a wise man; ‘it is all thou hast to front 
and rayless all had suddenly grown. How soul- ; eternity with.” 
less ! In two weeks, Dr. Minor was in Paris, waiting 
The summer had gone for both of them forever. } for an opening. The world was all before him. 
The next winter found Miss Addoms in Italy { He was well furnished for the contest. Six feet 
with her father. It was a very pretty sight to} of vigorous well-trained limb and muscle, and, 
see her and her father together. He was so full} as for his mind, if I knew the peculiar epithets 
of pride and fondness in her, and she so profuse 3 of the ‘ring,’ I would use them to describe it. 
of tender attentions to him. ; It was in excellent working-order. There was 
At a small village, Bordighera, an acute par-; nething to impede his, “ planting’ his blows 
oxysm of a disease hitherto latent seized Mr. } scientifically in any direction. The ‘move on- 
Addoms. Caroline heard terrible words which } ward” of the Paris policemen was ever in his 
for the first time connected in her mind the idea } ears, and he accepted it for his watchword. But 
.ef death with her father. In the gray of the} whither and how? At thirtytwo, he had still to 
morning, she went to her room to compose her-{ question thus. Was it in weakness, in vain 
self and think; but, when the door was closed, } repining, that he had abandoned the path opened 
with what a shudder of agony she thrust thought to him among the hills of America? No, that 
from her. There was but one resource. She } valley had suddenly narrowed, darkened. The 
sank on her knees. Into that Gethsemane} mountains had approached on either hand. The 
Where sooner or later perhaps every human } clouds had gathered thick above. The soil had 
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become heavy, miry; his pace a toilsome drag. } started to her feet with a wild impulse to fly to 
‘He could have bent down his head and tramped {him and clasp him in her arms, crying: “God 
through it—to the end. But why should he? } forbid! God forbid!” 
Here he was, then, in one of the centres of the’ Oh, what a dread mournful task it was to 
world, perhaps the centre, waiting patiently } watch the decay of such a mind. With delicate 
enough. $ jealous care did the daughter devote herself to 
Waiting may be very healthy for all sorts of } ward off every annoyance, to shield him from 
capabilities, but it is expensive. The doctor! all remark. Her own most cherished feelings, 
found no opening; at last, he was miserably » hopes, wishes, she laid down to be trampled over 
poor. : by unthinking uncaring feet, rather than he 
One night, Harry Nichols, coming out of the : should suffer a moment’s uneasiness. New sen- 
Comédie Frangaise, felt a hand laid on his : sitiveness, new ardor and quickness, sprung up 
shoulder. He turned, and there was Dr. Minor. } in her nature, which entwined itself with that 
The latter said : of her father with a reverential eagerness that 
“‘] must have sunk pretty low in the world } made her sacred to many eyes looking on with 
when I ask you, a mere acquaintance, to lend tears. 
me twenty dollars.” 3 Just at this time came her cousin’s letter. In 
Of course, Harry lent it to him. Writing the } her anguish, she longed for Dr. Minor’s presence. 
next day to his cousin, Miss Addoms, now at } Once before, he had raised up her father from a 
home in New York, he mentioned the encounter } sick-bed. Her reason told her that he could do 
and so disclosed to her that he knew of Dr. Minor’s } nothing new, when the best science and skill 
whereabouts and could communicate with him. } had exhausted their efforts and stood back; but 
Her soul sprang after a faint ghost-like hope. 3 oh! there might be a chance, and, if earth held 


her father’s reach, was she not right in doing 
so? Wildly she implored Dr. Minor to come. 


the practice of law, but it was soon evident that 
his mind was not what it had been. There was 
an inequality in his pleadings, a lack of precise- ; His conclusion, as he finished the letter, was: 
ness, of the vigorous and far-reaching views he : ‘‘ Folly! Folly!’ and so he sat down and told 
had been used to take. He perceived it himself} her, phrasing it kindly, of course. Then he 
@s soon as anyone. One day, he was preparing a } rose and walked across the room, came back, and 
brief, Caroline reading some reports to him, and ; added these words: ‘* However, I shall sail fer 
he taking notes. He found himself utterly 3 the United States by the stcamer after the one 
unable to grasp a point he dimly saw. After } which brings you this.” 
many ineffectual attempts, he covered his face Arriving in New York, he followed Mr. 
and burst into tears. Bitter, bitter were those Addoms and his daughter to Philadelphia, 
which flowed down Caroline's cheeks. On that whither they had gone for medical advice. He 
dreary grief, it seemed like sacrilege for her to } could merely watch, with Caroline, the terrible 
gare. At length, she murmured something about } scenes of the last few weeks. Helpless humanity 
his ‘‘ being tired—another time.” i was bowed very low, yet Caroline never drew 
‘No, no,’’ he said, in a broken voice, looking { back from the bedside; but, amid her cruel 
up at her with an appealing piteous gaze that anguish, so bore herself that in that darkened 
completely overcame her. He took up the } room Dr. Minor could have knelt and wor- 
papers in his hands, looked at them mournfully shiped. 
one by one, then, laying down his head beside Three or four months passed away. Caroline 
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his daughter’s, sobbed like a child. } was roused, one day, from her heavy stony grief, 
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Caroline rose up, pressed that dear and hon-} by Mr. Nichols’s saying: 
ored head to her bosom with kisses, and, after a ‘‘May I ask when you are to be married, 
while, succeeded in drawing his attention to Caroline?’ 
other subjects, she could not have told how. > ‘What do you mean?” she inquired. 

An hour after, she was in her own room, in} “Are you not engaged to Dr. Minor?’ he 
her knees, many indications of her father’s fail- ; said. 
ing powers, unnoticed before, pressing upon her} ‘Engaged to Dr. Minor? Why, no!” 
mind. Darkly came the remembrance of that “Well, it is all the same. It is an understood 
agony, as of Gethsemane, through which she had $ thing, is it not?’’ replied Mr. Nichols. 
passed in far-away Lombardy, and, as if whis- 3 ‘Nothing of the kind.” 
pered- in her ear, the question: ‘ Now will you “Caroline! You summon him to your side 
give him up, ere this goes farther?’’ and she} from across the ocean, when you must have 
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known that it could only be to sympathize and { met again. He had just reached Philadelphia, 
support. Do we ask such exertions of mere; and, learning that his old friend Arthur 
friends, however attached? A girl brought up ; Reynolds was to deliver a lecture at the Academy 
in the world as you have been must know what} of Natural Sciences that evening, he went. The 
it implies in the circumstances.” ; stiied was crowded. He made his way to the 

**T do not think Dr. Minor understands it so. ; front, and, in the very first row, saw Mrs. 
He has not said a word,’ answered Caroline. ; Warren and her cousin. 

‘“‘T suppdése he has generosity enough not to} Arthur Reynolds came in and began his 
push his claim,’ said Mr. Nichols. ++ But you } lecture. Dr. Minor saw when the speaker's 
took the step—wild as it was—knowin, y; and ? ? eyes first fell on Mrs. Warren and noted tie 
ought to be ready to accept the conclusion.’ effect which the sight of her produced. The 

«And you want me to tell him so?’ asked} young clergyman had very recently accepted 
Caroline. the charge of 4 parish in the city and had not 

“No; I can tell him that you will be happy to $ before met the woman who had unwittingly 
see him, if you wish. It will be all that is; caused him so much suffering. 
necessary.” $ Dr. Minor could not overrate the effect pro- 

“Well!” said Caroline, with a heavy sigh. 3 duced on Reynolds when he encountered the 

But it appeared that Dr. Minor made no pre- ; eyes into which he had looked during the Sun- 
tensions to Miss Addoms’s hand. days of a well-remembered summer. What a 

Miss Addoms, to everybody’s astonishment, 3 strange thrill ran through his frame! He gazed 
had been left nearly penniless. She had the 3 and gazed and gazed. He easily read her heart- 
alternative of losing the luxury, the position, the 3 history during the years that had passed. Sui- 
society which were second nature to her or of a3 fering had altered the curves around the mouth 
wealthy marriage. She chose the latter. Mr.3} and subdued the expectant springing glance ; 
Warren belonged to one of the best families in } but the sympathy was there—quick, comprehen- 
Philadelphia, was handsome, polite, and amiable, } sive as ever, and a deeper finer meaning in every 
but not brilliant. line. Oh, it was a rare face! 

About a year after Mrs. Warren's marriage, Buoyantly, the Rev. Arthur Reynolds pro- 
Dr. Minor became her guest for the first time. } ceeded with his lecture, the flow of his ideas 
Standing near the master of the house and } and language so free that he almost discarded 
listening to his inane and irrelevant conver- 
sation, he wondered if Caroline thought she 
had paid too dearly for ease and luxury. 
She sat near, conversing with a gentleman, and 
must have caught fragments of her husband’s 
talk. Still, the fair face showed no sign of 
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> his notes. 

} After the lecture, Mrs. Warren met him— 

‘ cordial, glad. 

; That evening was the beginning of suffering 

en than any he had hitherto known. He 

j knew that Mrs. Warren really believed his 

annoyance. hesmrsaaee toward her had become those of 

Then he heard the conversation between her‘ simple friendship, and that, if he allowed 

and her cousin—Mr. Nichols—who was also } her to penetrate his secret, their intercourse 

visiting Philadelphia for the first time since $ would end. 

her marriage. 3 He grew morbid, suffering not the lightest 
‘‘What a splendid diamond ring you have!” } thought of Mrs. Warren to pass unchallenged, 

he said, in a low voice. * and, as a natural consequence, the thoughts 
Caroline understood well; she could not raise‘ returned more readily and frequently. 

her eyes. | His constant deadly self-introspection had its 
“Ts your oarriage very handsome?’ he pur-? effect ere long: he became a haggard, wasted, 

sued. wretchedly-nervous man. <A fog of terror 
‘Yes, and very comfortable,’ she answered. ¢ floated round him. Always, he was conscious 

“Will you take a drive in it with me to-morrow ; of a presence, reason with himself as he might. 

morning ?”’ ‘It even filled his mind when he would have 
Again Dr. Minor asked himself: Was it that } prayed, and leaped out of the words of his Bible. 

she wisely tried to make the best of circum- And, all this while, daily life was crowding 

stances or was she content? him close to Caroline Warren. 
He left Philadelphia in a few days, and, only ; Months wore on thus. 

three months later, heard of Mr. Warren's } One Sunday, he went into his pulpit with 

sudden death. a strange feeling that it was the last time he 
Two years passed before he and Mrs. Warren should stand there. He preached a sermon 
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MID-OCEAN.—ROSES AND LILIES. 





which thrilled the coldest heart among his 
hearers. As Caroline Warren looked and 
listened, their eyes met, and the warning 
sensation which filled his mind was reflected 
into hers: she felt that she should never see 
him stand there again. 

At the close of the service, he sprang into a 
carriage waiting to take him to see a sick person. 
From that visit, he went home to a bed of delir- 
ium; for, in his over-wrought condition, the 
unhealthy air of the fever-chamber wrapped him 
easily in its shroud. 

A forerunner of another—whiter, colder: 
the eloquent young clergyman will preach no 
more. 

Days later, Caroline stood by the pale corpse. 
After a long melancholy look, she stooped and 
kissed the brow. As she raised her head, she 
saw the physician—Dr. Minor. 

** Did you love that man?’’ asked he. 

‘*No; save as a friend,’ she answered. 
have never known love.” 

‘“Never?”’? And his eye traveled back to the 
face of the dead man. 

** Never.’ 

‘** Loved as you have been ?’’ And his eye did 
not travel to the face of the dead. ‘It is not 
possible, with such a nature as yours.” 

‘I think I remember telling you once that 
love was not the only object in life.” 

“And are you happy?” asked the doctor. 


“yT 


“‘T am content,’”’ replied Caroline. ‘I have 
never believed the keenest highest happiness 
possible for me since my father went away from 

?me.”’ And the large hot tears sprung out of her 
3 eyes, while her fuce flushed crimson. : 

She went on, after a minute: 

“At least, I have not met the possibility. 
3 And it would have been silly to reject what was 
} placed before me. Position, wealth, are worth 
; the having—at least, the world thinks so.” 
3 “And ‘vox populi, vox Dei,’’’ returned Dr. 
$ Minor. ‘Well, perhaps you have been right.” 

Caroline’s eyes wandered from his counte- 
nance to the corner of the death-chamber, while 
there rose before her the vision of her own 
death-chamber in the future and herself come 
to the end of her earthly existence, and those 
words sounded to her as if spoken then— 
“ Perhaps you have been right.” 

Was that all? Only a misty ‘‘ perhaps’’ as the 
end of her dreams and aspirations? An eminent 
man who had pursued one object successfully 
through life, when dying, called his daughter to 
him and whispered the question: ‘‘ Has it not 
* been all a mistake?’’ as dreary an utterance as 
ever stirred the sorrow-laden air of this planet. 
‘It floated to Mrs. Warren’s mind, as she stood 
;there. For an instant, a wistful sorrowing 
expression came into her eyes, and then she 
ja her head firmly and said to Dr. Minor: 

“This is a world of compromises.” 
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BY CLARA DARGAN MACLEAN. 


Lixe ships upon the trackless sea, 
Once more I greet thy passing sail 
And call through gathering gloom and gale: 
“All hail, dear friend! What cheer with thee?’ 


How fares it with thy gallant bark ? 
What hope of harbor safe hast thou? 
Butask not of my shattered bow 

Nor all my scars of wreckage mark. 


Enough that soon we part again ; 
Wish me God-speed, belovéd friend, 
And all thy heart’s best wishes lend 

To waft me o’er this treacherous main. 


Still peaceful may thy voyage be, 

Till over seas of suinmer calm 

Shall fall, like geutly-dropping balm, 
The twilight of eternity. 


ROSES AND LILIES. 


BY EMMA 8. 


Roses and lilies, all wet with dew, 
Under a sky of fairest blue, 

While a tender glimmer of sunset-light 
Blends with the creeping shades of night. 


What do you teach us, O lilies fair? 
Growing in beauty, with perfume rare— 


THOMAS. 


Is ita lesson of perfect peace ? 
That comes to us all when day shall cease ! 


And what is your lesson, roses sweet? 

When twilight-shadows softly meet, 

Do you tell of a love whose wondrous might 
Shall fold us close through the darkest night? 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





mIAWRENCE ELSMERE$ too intense excitement to reflect, and, without 
was a bachelor, but he ; remembering even to apologize for this extraor- 
owned such a troop of } dinary behavior, he blurted out: 
relations who depended } ‘Uncle Lawrence, I’m off for Colorado. I 
on him for affection, ad- shall go to New York by the next train.’ 
vice, or material assist- } Mr. Elsmere had already settled back in his 
$ 
; 





ance, that he could hard- 
ly have been more bur- 
dened with family mat- 
ters had he possessed a wife and a large flock of 
children. 3 

Not that Mr. Elsmere ever regarded the most 
exacting or the most dependent among his rela- 
tives in the light of incumbrances. For, besides 
being moderately fond of them all and warmly 
attached to several, he was one of the kindest- 
hearted men in the world, and as, though never 
inclined to meddle, he had rather a weakness for 
directing and giving advice, things that might 
have proved a trouble or annoyance to another 
were never such to him. 


chair and was quietly surveying his nephew 
through the double glass. which he had put 
before his short-sighted eyes. 
‘‘Isn’t this rather sudden ?’’ he asked, with 
a composure which would have done credit toa 
} stoic. 
| ‘* No—yes—well, perhaps it is,’’ Larry replied, 
; breathlessly; ‘but it’s of no use to argue—my 
: mind is made up—I am off at once.” 

Mr. Elsmere laid his glasses on the table, 
glanced reflectively up at the ceiling, and then 
said, in a tone of conviction in which there was 
not the slightest sound of impatience: 

‘*So you and Madge have quarreled again.” 

‘© No, we have not,’ rejoined Larry, stimulated 

His fine old country-seat, situated among the | by his uncle’s demeanor to.struggle hard to con- 





picturesque Berkshire hills, was a favorite gath- } trol himself; ‘we have quarreled often enough, 
ering-place for the clan during a portion of each } and have had a clear explanation at last—it is 
summer or autumn, and hospitality there was } final; I don’t propose to see her again till I can 
always as unstinted as it was considerate. seem as indifferent as she really is. You said I 
One lovely September afternoon, Mr. Elsmere { ought to go out and attend to that Denver prop- 
was seated in his study, which, for the sake of § erty. I will—stop there, too, for a year, and 
quiet, he had established upstairs. The other { manage things myself.” 
living-rooms were free to everybody, but it was The affair began to assume proportions which 
a tacit regulation, well respected, that, when Mr. } demanded serious and dexterous treatment on the 
Fismere retired to his study, no person was to} part of the family adviser. A better-hearted 
intrude without invitation, unless for some very $ fellow than Larry Travers never lived ; but, from 
urgent reason. the days when he lisped in knickerbockers, no 
To-day he felt disposed for a brief season of { power could influence him once his obstinacy was 
solitude after having done his best all the morn- } roused, and it had reached formidable dimensions 
ing to find amusemént for a goodly number of ; now—Mr. Elsmere knew the signs. 
visitors of diverse tastes, and was tranquilly “Sit down and tell me what has happened,” 
enjoying a cigar and new novel after his efforts. ; he said, with a persuasiveness difficult for even 
Suddenly a furious knock sounded on the door, ; an obstinate man to resist. 
and, before he could grant or refuse admittance, ; «When a thing is settled, there’s no good of 
in dashed his nephew, Larry Travers, as precipi- 3 talking it over,’ Larry answered, sullenly; 
tately and almost as red-hot as a cannon-ball. ‘‘there’s nothing to be done—nothing.”’ 
Patient as Mr. Elsmere had schooled his “‘T don't think that I have any inclination te 
nature to be, this abrupt invasion was a venture- } try,’”? Mr. Elsmere rejoined, in a tone whieh, 
some feat even on the part of handsome winning 3 kind as it was, sounded resoluteand determined. 
Larry, well understood as it was that the privi- 3 ‘You and Madge have had temporary reconcilia- 
leges allowed him were far beyond what any } tions enough; I have been thinking lately, more 
other among the nephews.or cousins could hope } than once, that the best thing for you both would 
to claim. But the young man was in a state of } be to end your engagement.” 
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‘‘ Well, we have ended it,’”’ Larry began, dog- 
gedly ; but his voice suddenly faltered, his face 
worked, and he had to turn away his head, pretend- 
ing to hunt for something in his breast-pocket 
which Mr. Elsmere, again regarding him through 
his glass, felt quite sure he knew was not there. 
But, when Larry looked back, his countenance 
had grown hard again and his voice matched it 
as he continued: “Vl go pack my valise—I 
know you will let your man see to the rest 
of my traps and send them down by the first 
train in the morning—I shall leave New York 
to-morrow night.” 

«Certainly; you can trust Walters to have your 
trunks reach you in *good season,’’ Mr. Elsmere 
replied, cheerfully. ‘And there is something I 
want to ask you to do for me—-to stop over in 
Chicago and see poor Charley Moulton; I was 
going to write, but you can attend to the matter 
much better—I ve just had a letter from him.” 

‘“‘Charley in Chicago? Whatever took him 
there?’ demanded Larry, at once roused out of 
himself by his interest for his favorite friend. 
‘Ts there anything the matter?” 
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going on, you would stand small chance of hap 
piness—it is a good thing to have learned it i> 
time.” 

Then of course Master Larry flamed up, as an 
angry lover always does when his own sternly 
announced resolves are coincided with and 
reiterated by another. 

“That sort of advice comes easily enough t 
an old bachelor, I've no doubt,’’ cried he, as pas. 
sionately as if his relative had proposed som 
cold-blooded remedy for his ills which could 
never have occurred to his own mind. ‘TI don't 
suppose you ever cared two straws about any 
woman in your life. The idea of calmly telling 
a fellow to look at things practically, when— 
when his heart is breaking, and he is nearly 
wild with—with—oh, let’s say no more!’’ 

He turned away his head again, this time 
without any pretense to disguise that he did it to 
hide his emotion. Mr. Elsmere smiled unseen 
at this taunt, which carried his thoughts back toa 
season in the past that had held suffering compared 
to which the woes of this youth were slight 
indeed. But the elderly bachelor had kept his 


«Yes, everything; that confounded silver-{ secret so carefully and successfully even from his 
mine in Montana has failed—you know, his} nearest relatives that Larry could not dream what 
father, shortly before his death, would invest ; a sting his words held, and, since the record of 


largely in it, in spite of me and everybody else.” 

“And it’s gone up? By Jove, that’s too bad,” 
cried Larry. ‘‘Can’t we do something for dear 
old Charley ?” 


that bitter experience could be of no avail, Mr. 
Elsmere only allowed a faint sigh to succeed his 
smile, then remarked in a half-jesting tone: 

“T was merely saying how I regarded the 


«“‘] want you tosee him and find out what plans } matter—of course, from the point of view of a 
y Pp Pp 


he has—though I don’t suppose the poor boy has 
made any yet; I think he'd better come on to me 
at once—lI’ve an idea that I can get him a good 
position. However, I will write you a letter of 
direction and send it with your luggage.” 


his mind rushing back to his wrath and his 
wrongs. ‘ What a tremendous fool I have been 
—but it’s over; of course you blame me—so will 
the whole tribe ; but I don’t care, where they are 
concerned—they may all go to the deuce in their 
own way, and I’1l go in mine.” 

There was danger that he might at least try to 
do so if he set off in this mood, and Mr. Elsmere 
wanted to hear exactly what had happened, 
in order to cast about for means to heal the 
breach, though long experience in young people’s 
love-affairs had rendered him too astute to ask 
questions or show any desire to act as mediator. 

“T am not blaming you, my boy,’ he said, 
calmly ; ‘I merely look at the matter in a prac- 
tical fashion—if you and Madge can’t agree, it 
will be wiser for you to separate at once; and, 
to judge from the way in which you have been 





«Yes, do—my head isn’t steady enough just at reason to know it than I—and your heart is as 
present to mke in explanations,’ Larry replied, ’ young as if you were twenty—there !” 





musty, fusty old bachelor.’ 

“Oh, I didn’t use those adjectives,” cried 
Larry, with a laugh which ended in a sort of 
sob. ‘I beg your pardon, though—you’re the 
best fellow in the world—nobody has more 


He wrung his uncle’s hand till the joints 
ached, but that gentleman bore the pain like 
martyr, certain that the exercise would do the 
boy good by working off a little of his superfluous 
energy. , 

“Thank you,” he said, as soon as he could 
straighten his fingers. ‘Of one thing you may 
be sure: such heart as I possess is full of 
sympathy for your suffering—” 

“T don’t mean to suffer,” Larry broke in: 
“Tl blow my brains out first. Oh, I’m talking 
like a fool—I beg your pardon again. What 
I have to do is to act.’ 

“Exactly,” rejoined Mr. Elsmere, rather 
sententiously, as most people are apt to speak 
when they wish to say something impressive. 
“The important thing is to consider well before 
one acts.” 
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“What I mean is,’ pursued Larry, ‘that } spoken to me or noticed me any more than if 
I have been an idiot; but I shan’t be donkey } 1 had been the—the door-mat! So, this morn- 
enough to suffer long on account of a girl who; ing, I decided that I had borne enough, and 
has no more feeling than a stone.” then I spoke my mind—no man could haye 
‘‘A very sensible resolve,’’ was Mr. Elsmere’s } endured it.”’ 
quiet reply, which he hoped would goad his “Very likely, a good many would not have 
young relative into an account of his present} borne so much,”’ rejoined Mr. Elsmere. ‘So 
wrongs. ‘A man must preserve his self-respect } remonstrating only made it worse?” 
at any cost; and, if you are convinced that ‘I tell you, we ended matters—it’s all over!” 
Madge is really so heartless—’’ groaned Larry. Then, with a poor attempt at 
‘‘Convinced?”’ Larry interrupted anew. } speaking ii his ordinary voice, he added: ‘1’ve 
“Why, she admitted that she doubted whether ; no time to spare—I must pack my valise.”’ 
she had much feeling.” “‘Yes,”’ Mr. Elsmere said; “the next train 
“You mean, I suppose, that she did not} is due at four, and it is past three already.” 
contradict your assertion.” Larry dashed across the room, but stopped 
“Do 1?” cried Larry, with fine scorn. ‘She } when he reached the door, unable to go without 
sail it of her own accord, seeming proud of the } having exposed his crowning wrong. 
fuct, along with numerous other truths equally ‘She informed me that 1 was an ill-conditioned 
agreeable to hear.” ; ill-brought-up lad and sorely needed training,’ 
“Ah!” said Mr. Elsmere, nodding his head? he blurted out. “She advised me to marry 
as wisely as Lord Burleigh, and for the same $ Mrs. Lessing, who was a woman of experience 
reason which, no doubt, often led the great; and might be tempted to undertake my education 
statesman to perform his celebrated action—Mr. ; for the sake of my money.”’ 
Elsmere could think of nothing else to do ere ‘‘As the gentle Anna is nearly five years your 
then. ‘ senior, I conclude that you declined with thanks,”’ 
“She said,” continued Larry, with a gasp, ; rejoined Mr. Elsmere, smiling, though he shud- 
“that she had been sorry ever since she allowed { dered inwardly as he spoke. 
herself to become engaged to me; that she never ‘““Mrs. Lessing almost twentynine?’’ cried 
would have done it, if our mutual relations} Larry. ‘She doesn’t look it, and she’s awfully 
hadn’t badgered her out of her senses. Now, { stunning.” Then, struck by a happy thought 
what do you think of that as a specimen of } that he could prove his indifference to Madge, 
plain-speaking ?” the continued: ‘ By the way, she and her aunt 
“Ah!’? Mr. Elsmere repeated, with another ‘ are to start for Chicago to-morrow—she said so 
Lord-Burleigh nod. ‘ when they were up here. J’ll go with them, by 
“She added, with the same sweet frankness, ‘ Jove!” 
that, to have had the whole tribe, ever since ot “If you are in such a desperate mood, 
were children, show so plainly that they expected ¢ ] shouldn't think you would want to be troubled 
us to marry sometime, was enough to make her ; with two women and a mountain of luggage,” 
loathe the bare idea. Oh, I couldn’t tell you $ Mr. Elsmere suggested, quietly. 
the half she said,’’ Larry cried, stepping short— ‘Tam not desperate, and Mrs. Lessing is very 
not from lack of memory, but. because he was? amusing,’’ Larry asserted. ‘1’ll send her a line 
so choked by grief and wrath that he dared not ; as soon as I reach town; I shall be glad of 
trust his voice further. § something to occupy mc—I always hate a solitary 
Mr. Elsmere lighted a cigar, in order to give ; journey.” 
him time to recover, then asked in a tone of “That's true, Mr. Elsmere said, his voice 
exactly the propér amount of interest it was} placid as ever; but he was thinking the while 
wise to show: that something must be done at once. 
“But what hastened the crisis?” He knew well that a more thoroughly 
‘ Well, first one thing, then another,’’ was the } unscrupulous woman than the widow did not 
reply. ‘It began a couple of weeks ago, when } exist, and she could be fascinating, too, when 
I tried to expostulate with her about the way } she chose to exert her powers. It struck a chill 
she was going on with George Howard, flirting } to his soul to think what might happen if Larry 
80 outrageously that everybody was scandalized.”’ } were to fall into her toils while in his present 
‘“‘And she wouldn’t listen ?”’ state of mind. Larry was very rich, she over ears 
‘‘Listen, indeed! She- flew out at me like } in debt; then, too, she had an old grudge against 
a small tigress, and has behaved twice as bad { Mr. Elsmere which she would cheerfully have 
ever since. For two days, she has scarcely } given Her little finger to pay off. All strong 
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motives, that gentleman rapidly reflected, to § 
induce her to marry the youth; and Anna } 
Lessing seldom failed in any plan on which 
she concentrated her energies. 

By this time, Larry was pacing up and down 
the study, so white and miserable that Mr. 
Elsmere had not the heart even to be vexed 
with the young fellow’s blind folly. He seized 
a pen, hastily scribbled a few lines, and rose, } 
saying: $ 

“‘I quite forgot. I must send a telegram } 
to let Charley Moulton know you are coming 
and will bring my answer to his letter.’ Then, 
as he was going out of the door, he called: } 
“You'd better look after your things, Larry, 
if you mean to catch that train.” ; 

Mr. Elsmere wanted to find without delay the ; 
pretty, young, and exceedingly flinty-hearted 
damsel whom Larry had been reviling—though 
what he proposed to say or do, he had not 
decided. In her way, she was about as difficult 
to manage as her recalcitrant lover when her 
somewhat rebellious spirit was fully roused; and 
now, very probably, the task would be rendered 
more difficult by certain pricks of conscience 
which she would no more own than she would 
her suffering. 

Madge Dering was the daughter of one of Mr. 
Elsmere’s favorite cousins; his house had always 
been like home to the girl, as it had to Larry 
Travers, and in all the world probably these two 
were the dearest of any living creatures to the 
large-hearted man. The idea that this pair, who 
loved each other so much more deeply than either 
was aware, should wreck their future by some 
ect of youthful madness, was not to be endured ; 
yet they were likely to do so unless a speedy 
stop could be put to their mutual wrongheaded- 
ness. 

If Larry were allowed to start on his journey, ' 
there was slight hope that he would escape the ‘ 
clutches of the designing and revengeful widow. 
A catastrophe of that sort would show Madge the 
real state of her own heart, and, in her wounded 
pride, her determination to escape the condem- 
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himself. It was a charming place, fifty feet in 
length and as wide as an ordinary room, adorned 
with statues and blossoming shrubs, overlooking 
the great flower-gardens, a broad sweep of wood 
and valley, with the blue hills closing in the dis- 
tance, picturesque and beautiful always. 

As he passed down the stone flags, Mr. Elsmere 
espied her curled in a hammock, making as pretty 
a picture as one could wish to see, in her white 
draperies, with a scarlet shawl thrown over her 
feet to form a bright spot of color. 

She looked up as she heard his step, gave him 
a mutinous glance, then studied his grave face 
attentively for an instant, and said in a voiee 
half petulant, half coaxing: 

‘You've been told! Oh, Cousin Lawrence, 
please don't lecture.” 

*‘ Lecture?” he echoed, with a very successful 
effort at looking puzzled. ‘ Pray, why should I 
lecture, Miss Puss ?” 

‘“«T thought you had hunted me up on purpose,” 
said she. 

“T wasn’t hunting you at all,” rejoined Mr. 
Elsmere, with a hasty hope that his guardian 
angel was not listening to the outrageous fib. 

‘“Then you haven’t been told,’’ cried Madge, 


in a tone that held both disappointment and 
apprehension. 

‘‘What should I have been told?” he asked. 
‘But I’ve not time to hear—I was looking for— 
only just tell me why you were afraid you were 
to receive a lecture.” 

‘Afraid, indeed!’’ she retorted, tossing her 


pretty head. ‘But I shall get so much of that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

‘No, I don’t know anything about it,’’ Mr. 
Elsmere averred, managing to look preternatu- 
rally dull and uncomprehending. 

She flashed him another sharp glance, exactly 
like a suspicious kitten, and exclaimed emphatic- 
ally : 

‘Anyway, whatever its source, it will be elo- 
quence wasted! My mind is definitely made up 
—definitely and irrevocably.” 

‘But you know that I at least am not given 


nation or pity of her numerous relatives, whose } to lecturing,’’ he observed. 


ill-judged talk and actions had done so much to 
bring about the estrangement between the pair, 


‘No, you are not; that’s always the comfort 
with you, Cousin Lawrence,’’ she admitted, then 


would be capable of taking any desperate step? shook her graceful head as she qualified her 


—evem that of marrying empty-headed George 
Howard. 


commendation after a fashion not unusual with 
people older and better disciplined: ‘but you 


Something must be done immediately—but {can look awfully disapproving on occasion— 
§ 


what? 
and was slowly traversing the great hall when a 
thought struck him like an inspiration. 

A servant told him that Miss Madge was out 
on the terrace, a favorite resort with the girl and 


Mr. Elsmere had descended the stairs don't deny that.” 


“Bless me,” said he, laughing; ‘you will 

‘ make me think you are planning to give me the 
opportunity.” 

“Oh, I know how everybody will behave!” 
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she cried. ‘The whole troop will glare at me “Why, 1 told him! How on earth did you 
and groan at me, but I shan’t mind in the least if} know about it? The train passes our station a 
only you don’t let them set you to disapproving. 3 little after four, and he must catch it.” 
Nobody can change me. Surely I am old enough ‘‘Oh! So he didn’t march off on the instant?” 
to know what is for my own happiness—to be} ‘He'll be off as fast as he can. Of course, 
able to judge and to act.” there’s no time to lose,”’ said Mr. Elsmere. “A 
“If you do know, you are very fortunate. } sad, sad business, isn’t it? But how did you 
Few people discover until they have committed 3 hear about it already 
some irremediable blunder.” Madge stared at him as if unable to decide 
“T have seen my mistake in time,” cried which of them was hopelessly mad, but certain 
Madge, who was fast working herself into a state } that either he or she must be. 
of intense excitement. Glad and thankful I am ‘“‘What on earth do you mean, Cousin Law- 
that I have; I shall not make another !”’ rence? ‘Tell me this instant!’’ she demanded, in 
‘““My dear, if you would remember that all $ a voice half imperious, half frightened. 
this is Sanscrit to me,” pleaded Mr. Elsmere, ‘““Why, the failure!” Mr. Elsmere rejoined, in 
- gently, ‘‘it would be so much easier for me to} accents of mingled pain and bewilderment. 
sympathize—I hope you know I am always } ‘‘ What else should I be talking about? A dread- 
ready to do that—if you would only explain } ful, dreadful business, is it not?” 
what it is all about!’ ** Failure?’ she repeated, clutching his arm in 
“Explain? It is all explained!’”’ she hurried $ a grasp of which he would not have believed her 
on, with increased vehemence. slender fingers capable. ‘Failure? What? 
“Some persons are very dull about under-{ Whose? Oh, Cousin Lawrence !’’ 
standing things, and I begin to think I must be A statue of granite might have been roused 
one of them,’ Mr. Elsmere put in, with an air of § into animate speech by that appealing voice and 
whimsical resignation. ‘ face, and Cousin Lawrence was always ready to 
“No other end was possible—that was clear { answer any suffering appeal, so he hastened to 
weeks ago,”’ pursued Madge, looking as tragic as } make as clear a statement as time would permit : 
her small proportions and delicate features weuld “You have heard often enough about that 
permit. ‘JI don’t propose to defend myself— confounded Nevada silver-mine that Larry’s 
perhaps I could more easily than any of them father would invest in, notwithstanding my 
will believe—but no matter! At least, you ; remonstrances ?”” : 
won't put the entire blame on me, as they will. ; Madge made an assenting sign of her head and 
Promise that you won’t! You can see two sides } raised her hand in an urgent command for him 
of a question.” 
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$ to continue. 
“T can’t see one side of this,”’ interrupted Mr. Sa Well, it has failed—burst up completely,” 
Elsmere; ‘and, at this rate, I’m not likely to! sighed Mr. Elsmere. ‘‘And oh! worse than 
But it must wait; I was looking for—” ; everything else, nearly every cent Charley Moul- 

“Qh, if you take it in that way! To make } ton had in the world was invested there. Poor 
a jest of my feelings—oh, Cousin Lawrence, I g Charley ! the most helpless creature in the world 
didn’t expect it of you!’ Madge interrupted, in short of a baby in long clothes !”” 
her turn, waxing injured and plaintive with the; ‘And Larry has lost his money?” she ques- 
readiness of her sex to seize on any advantage in tioned, growing fearfully white. 
anunpleasant predicament. “It isnot kind. I ‘‘Don’t cry er faint,’ Mr. Elsmere implored ; 
would rather you blamed me outright—much 3 ‘it never does any good.”’ 
rather !”’ ¥ ; ; «J don’t mean to do either,” Madge answered, 

‘Good heavens, child, at least tell me what it } indignantly, as she placed herself erect and firm 
is I am to blame you for,’ demanded Mr. Els- $ before her cousin. 
mere, with the manner of a person trying to keep «That's my sensible girl,” Mr. Elsmere 
a firm hold on his patience. ‘Stop making a} exclaimed, in the tone of a man relieved from 
riddle and mystery of your dear little self and ; a great burden. ‘There is always time enough 
tell me plainly what you mean in a few words, } for such indulgences after one has tried every- 
else the explanation must wait, for I’m in a} thing else! Just at present, there’s enough to 
hurry.”? $do. First, I must find—” 

‘Then you really do not know? I supposed } «Stop !’? Madge broke in, catching his coat as 
larry would rush off and tell you at once,” } he started to move away. ‘Youshan’t go! I'll 
Madge said, looking surprised, and, as Mr. Els- ; not be left like this! I have a right to question 
mere was quick to perceive, even more annoyed. ; and to be answered !”” 
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“Well, well, don’t rush into an excitement,” 
her cousin rejoined. ‘After all, there will be 
time. You can ask what you want to. Only 
first let me find—”’ 

« Answer me!’’ she broke in, holding him fast 
with a strength given to her by the intensity. of 
her feeling. ‘‘How long have you known of 
this failure?” 

«Why, the letter came this morning.” 

“This morning?’’’ she echoed, letting her 
arms fall to her sides, while her bosom heaved 
convalsively. ‘This morning? Why, he must 
have thought I knew, and that it was the reason 
why I told him our engagement was at an end.” 

‘Good gracious!’’ groaned Mr. Elsmere. 
“You told him that—this morning?” 

«« Only an hour ago—yes, yes. Oh, everybody 
has been determined to drive me mad, all this 
last fortnight—everybody except you,’ she cried, 
clinging to him and fighting bravely against a 
passion of sobs that threatened to choke her 
voice: ‘you are always good—good!”’ 

«So you and Larry quarreled to-day? Never 
mind,’’ he went on, soothingly. ‘ You have 
quarreled so many times, that—” 

“And it was generally my fault,’’ she inter- 
rupted, while the tears filled her beautiful eyes, 
‘cand maybe it was this time; at least, it was 
horribly wicked to say what I did. And now 
he is going away. Oh, he will never forgive 
me—he will always believe I knew.”’ 

‘Pooh! pooh! He will have plenty of time 
to grow cool during his long journey to Colorado,’ 
rejoined Mr. Elsmere. 

“* Colorado ?” 

“Yes. I’ve business there that he can manage 
perfectly well, if he will only use his common- 
sense. He ought to have gone six months ago, 
instead of dandling about as he has. At bottom, 
Larry has a decent allowance of brains.” 

“Why, you have told me over and over that 
he was one of the cleverest young men you 
knew,” she cried. 

‘“‘Then the time has come for him to prove 
me a prophet,” replied Mr. Elsmere. ‘‘ Employ- 
ment will be exceedingly beneficial to him—so 
will a few hardships, for that matter.” 

‘“‘Ilow can you talk in that cold-blooded 
way?” she moaned. ‘But you can’t mean it. 


Oh, don’t let him go to that dreadful place— 


it is utter banishment. 
**People don’t die so easily. Human nature 
is tough—most weeds are: I’m a farmer and 
1 know,” said Mr. Elsmere, sententiously. 
“Oh, you needn’t pretend to be cynical,” she 
cried. ‘At heart, you are as wretched over this 
mis‘ortune as I am.” 
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; “Well, I don’t: know, my dear. I should be 
;an absurd elderly goose, to fret about Larry’s 


going out to Colorado for awhile—say, four or 
: five years. He may get a fever or two; but 
; they're not usually hard to cure. And the work 
3 and privation will be good for him—l’m not tco 
$ doting and blind to see that.” 
; She made a gesture of impatience, but con- 
$ trolled herself and said: 
; “At all events, there can be no necessity for 
’ his rushing off in this crazy fashion.” 
‘‘Indeed there is. He must get as far as 


: Chicago as soon as possible,’ Mr. Elsmere 
$ asserted, with great decision. 
Madge struggled with herself for on instant, 


‘ then burst out: 

; «He mustn't go like this—I can't bear it; 
‘ he shan’t!”’ 

«‘ Nonsense—or, rather, there is no time for 
; honsense,”’ said Mr. Elsmere, sternly. ‘ He 
< must go by this next train.” 

“TI will see him—I want to explain,’ moaned 
é ‘“‘T couldn’t let him go, thinking that 
Please, please 


Madge. 
; I was capable of such meanness. 
< tell him that—” 

‘“*My dear, I’ve no time; you’ve made me 

spend good twenty minutes already; my tele- 
‘gram ought to have gone when I first came 
‘ downstairs. I was hunting for Jones—” 

} «Where is he?’ demanded Madge, abruptly, 
{ without having heard a word of her cousin's 
¢ speech. 

‘“Why, that’s what I want to know,’’ replied 
¢ Mr. Elsmere, with a testiness which at another 
’ moment would have surprised his listener as 
3 much as to see the sun set at noonday. ‘ Haven't 
$ you seen Jones? Why is he always out of the 
$ way when I want him?” 
$ «Larry!’’ she eried. 
i Cousin Lawrence? To ask me about Jones!” 

‘« My dispatch must be sent. Oh, Larry—why, 
« 
; 
3 
| 


“Have you no feeling, 


1 left him in my study; but he must have gone 
to pack. By the bye, I must run up and get—’ 
Without waiting for the conclusion of his 
sentence, Madge swept away like a small whirl- 
wind, and Mr. Elsmere leisurely followed. She 
‘did not even notice that he was near, and he 
; paused in the upper corridor while she hurried 
} into the study. Larry Travers had forgotten the 
necessity for haste if-he hoped to catch the 
train; he was sitting by the table, with his face 
; buried in his hands. He started up as Madge 
$ entered, and stood regarding her in silence. 
‘ ‘Oh, Larry, Larry,’ she began, in desperate 
* haste, “T am so, so sorry—it is too dreadful! 
; I couldn’t believe it at first. But oh, you didn't 
‘think I knew!” 
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He stared at her in a wonder that mastered } interrupt, Mr. Elsmere’s voice sounded tranquil 
both grief and anger, but, making « violent } and composed from the doorway. 
effort, contrived to say with a tolerable or ‘Yes, my dear,”’ he said, ‘“‘a part of Larry s 
of composure: fortune was invested there, but you did not give 

acne me—but I think I don’t know what me time to tell you that, when he came of age, 
he followed my advice and sold out every share 
he owned, so luckily he loses nothing in this 
crash.” 

The young couple gazed at the speaker for an 
instant, then at each other, and a sudden compre- 
hension of his skiliful and kindly maneuver 
dawned on both—whether they were nearer smiles 
or tears would be hard to say. 

‘©Oh, Larry—’”’ ‘You dreadful old cousin !’’ Madge cried, at 
‘* What I wanted was your heart,” he added. ‘ length, and the pair ran toward him and seized 
“It is yours,” she sobbed, “and it always: his hands. ‘You were acting a play—you gave 
‘was. This trouble has showfi me the truth. + me that awful fright on purpose.” 

Oh, Larry, never mind your fortune—it is gone.! ‘Yes, my child, and it has accomplished 
Don’t think about it. 1 love you—I know now.” ; exactly what I felt confident it would,’ Mr. 

That her heart was his was all that Larry ; Elsmere answered, smilingly, though his voice 
comprehended of her speech. In a flash, he} was likeabenediction. ‘It hasshown you where 
was holding her in his arms, smothering her ? your heart really is—be a wise little woman 
with kisses, while she wept from sheer happiness. ; heneeforth and keep true to your better self. 

“And you won’t go off to that horrid Colorado $ And you, Larry, to the longest hour you live, 
~-promise!”’ she implored, as soon as she could ; never forget that Madge has proved what her 
speak. ‘And you'll not fret because that dread- : love is really worth.”’ 
ful old mine has failed—promise that too !’’ Then the old bachelor left them and went away 

““Why, my darling,”’ he said, ‘ how can T help { to his solitude, a little amused—a trifle envious, 
fretting, when it is poor Charley Moulton who } maybe, of their youth and their mutual affection— 
loses pretty much everything he has in the world : but very, very glad that both precious gifts were 
by the failure?” 2 theirs, and probably—human nature, however 

‘But Cousin Lawrence “ne your money was } exalted, always retains its little weaknesses— 
invested there too, and you—” ; , rather elated at his part in this recovery of their 

Before she could get further or Larry could ; happiness. 


you mean.’ 

“Oh, Larry, can’t you forgive me?” she cried. 
“T’m ashamed of what | said —bitterly, bitterly 
ashamed! If I had dreamed— _ But don’t 
worry—I have money enough for both.” 

“What do you suppose 1 want of your 
money ?’’? he demanded, in mingled surprise } 
and anger. 
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MEMORY. 
BY BEULAH R. STRVENS. 


O memory, the falsest of false friends ! Her perfect picture—is there any doubt 
When sick and weary with our daily strife, That they have made us everything we are? 
She turns the pages backward and pretends 
To paint a picture fair of our past life. And is it good or helpful to compare 
A cloudy present with a sunny past? 
She dips her brush deep in each glowing tint It but intensifies each grief, each care, 
And spreads with lavish hand the colors bright: To see how strongly Now and Then contrast. 
But ah ! she gives no smallest slightest hint ; 
Of neutral tones, of shadows, or of night. So memory betrays us every day, 
Pretending to console, to help and cheer, 
She shows the sunshine and the blossoms rare, ¢ Iilumes the past with every brilliant ray, 
Her magic brush can even paint perfume: And makes the present seem more dark and drear. 
But can you find suggestion anywhere 
Of rainy days, of thorns,‘ of deep heart-gloom? ¢ That “‘ good old time,’ when everything was glad, 
Is but a fiction of her fertile brain— 
fhe paints our joys in tints that glow again, ; Some days were just as dreary, just as sad, 
Brings our successes out in bold relief, Some nights were just as dark and full of pain. 
But never draws one line to tell of pain, 


Of sore defeat or spirit-wearing grief. Then let us bravely say: ‘* These days are best.” 


Be thankful for each blessing ere it’s gone, 
Yet these things thet the artist has left out— Do right for right’s own sake, and, for the rest, 
The lines she will not draw, for fear they mar With patient faith and steadfast heart, hope on! 
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THE OPPOSITE HOUSE. 
BY FLORENCE M. JONES. 


‘‘Borneration!"’ I exclaimed, as I threw} this time had won a name in his profession, had 
> . . 
down the letter I had just received from Bob} taken up my cause with energy and enthusiasm, 
Royer. my most intimate friend. ‘Why is it } and it was in regard to it that he wished to see me 
that fellow must always go out when he is wanted ; on Saturday. I had previously made arrange- 
especially? It seems to me, my time never suits { ments to take a little run down to my uncle’s 
him.’ And again I take up the letter and read: { country-seat on that very day, and stay over 
«February 15th,18—. 3 Sunday. But business before pleasure ; and 
$ besides, what would I not willingly have given 
‘Dear OLD HARGROVE: 4 
ote ‘ . Peer $ up for the sake of a few hours with my dear old 
Yours just received ; am sorry, but it will be : 
" ‘ Bob? Of course I remained. 
impossible for you to see me to-morrow eve. I f 
have business with a man who is very ill, and Saturday evening came, bleak and cold, and 
prin I started for Royer House about half after seven, 


here is no telling what time I may get free. I F ; z : 
ri ee v6 ; proposing to arrive at eight, in order to have a 


t also for Saturday, 17th, but $ 
—_ eS ee ’ good half-hour to make myself comfortable and 
that will not keep me long: so come then, old boy, ; 
‘ warm before Bob would get home. 
and we will see what can be done; but I am & 3 ab ime 
. : No cozier and more inviting place could have 
almost sure that you will have no trouble in : : : 
: ; been found than his drawing-room of Royer 
securing the property. If I am not at home by ; 
: ; $ House. Even the red glow from the lamp seemed 
the time you get there, go in and make yourself } ; 
{ to make me feel warmer, as I threw off my over- 
perfectly comfortable. I shall not be later than } : 
: é $ coat and drew a large easychair up to the open 
half after eight, or a quarter to nine. . ; " on 
i“ re , Bos.” grate. How I did love that room! What happy 
vuln : } hours I had spent there—some of the pleasantest 

«‘Confound his bones!’’ I say, folding the } recollections of my early manhood were connected 
letter and tossing it into my desk-drawer. } therewith. I noticed a new painting over the 

My mother died when I was a boy of nine; mantel, and rose to examine it more closely; it 
years, and my father married again the following } proved to be a view of the Thames by moonlight, 
year. I was not happy with my step-mother, } a most exquisite thing. 
and was glad to pass my vacations with my Uncle When I had finished my observation, I went to 
James, my mother’s brother, only now and then 3 the window and drew up the blind. There were 
only two houses in this vicinity: Royer House 

My uncle was a bachelor, and loved me as he‘ and Grant Manor, as it was called; these two 
would have loved a son; and, when I left college, ; mansions stood quite close together, the side 
at the age of twentytwo, he took me abroad with } windows facing each other. The Manor was 
him. We remained in Europe one year. While} owned by a certain Hugh Grant, who had come 
there, we came across a friend of his, a Mr. over from England with his pretty bride, twenty- 
Royer, who was traveling with his wife and only }two years before. They had one child, a 
son, ayoung man about my ownage. Robert aud ’ daughter, Helen, who had been sent to Europe 
I soon became fast friends. He hadstudied law, } to be educated, when a girl of twelve. 
and, when he returned home, he proposed to prac- ; Mrs. Grant died two years later, and it had 
tice with his uncle, who-was then a prominent { been her express wish that little Helen should 
lawyer. $not be brought home. But her education was 

When we got back to New York, my uncle set } finished now, and just one month previous she had 
me up in an office and I began my career as civil ; returned to America. She came, but we had 
engineer. ‘ none of us been fortunate enough to catch even a 

I was a frequent visitor at the house of Mr. ‘ glimpse of her, Bob being away all day, and the 

Royer, and, when he died, two years later, Bob : blinds being drawn as soon as the lamps were 
and I became inseparable. ° lighted. 

I was riow twentyeight; my father had died} To-night, however, it was different; the house 
suddenly the year previous, leaving mea property : was brightly illuminated, and the lowering of the 
about which I was having trouble. Bob, who by 3 blinds had been neglected; only thin filmy lace 
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visiting my old home. 
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curtains hung before the windows, so I hada full} clasping her hands on the table before her, 
view of the interior of the long drawing-room. ; bowed her head on them, while convulsive sobs 
It was maguificently furnished; on the table, Shook her whole frame. She remained thus 
near the centre of the apartment, stood a large } for some time, then the door was pushed slowly 
lamp, whose red globe lent a soft rose-tint to} open, so noiselessly that it did not disturb her. 
every object. Near one of the windows stood} A figure crept into the room—not her lover— 
an easel, the picture on it covered with a scarf ? a fierce wicked-looking man, dark as a Spaniard, 
of some creamy stuff. ; with a vicious expression in his sombre face. 
Just then, a young lady entered, walked slowly } Cautiously, he stole along until he was within 
across the room, and paused before the easel. { a few feet of her; then she evidently heard him 
Throwing aside the scarf, she stepped back and } and looked up. With a sharp cry, she sprang to 
stood looking earnestly at the picture, with her; her feet, reaching for the bell; but he was too 


hands loosely clasped and the rays of the lamp} 
falling full upon her. ‘ 

Could this be Helen Grant? I had heard that { 
she was beautiful; but this creature was more 
‘than that. She was tall, and, F thought, the ; 
most perfectly-formed woman I had ever beheld. 
She was dressed in some rich white stuff, which 3 
hung in heavy folds about her lithe figure. Her $ 
robe was without sleeves, disclosing arms of | 
which even Venus might have been proud. ‘ 

Presently she turned, and, going over to the 
table, touched a small bell, and then dropped ; 
listlessly into an armchair. Immediately a maid | 
appeared, and, after receiving her mistress's 
orders, she went to a desk, unlocked it, and } 
searched for a moment among its contents. } 
Then she placed on the table some letters and ; 
papers and left the room. ; 

Miss Grant—for such I took her to be—had { 
scarcely taken up one of the papers, when a} 
liveried footman appeared with a card. 
Grant said something to him, and he turned and : 
left the room. She rose from her chair and ‘ 
stood apparently in eager expectancy, with her ‘ 
eyes fixed on the door. She did not wait long; ‘ 
in a few seconds, a tall handsome man came} 
with outstretched hands. He led § 


Miss : 


toward her 
her to the chair she had just quitted and sat 


¢ 
down on a low ottoman at her feet. After talk- § 
; 


: 
4 
7 
4 
ing earnestly to her for some time, he reache ed § 
up and took possession of one small white hand. 


with her disengaged hand. Suddenly, he flung 
his arms about her and uttered some hurried 
words. A terrified expression crept into the} 
girl's face, and she threw both arms around 
his neck. He rose; she retained her hold, and 3 
seemed to be pleading with him. At last, still } 
clasping ner, he bent his head, and their lips } 
met in one long kiss, and then he strode toward } 
the door; but, on the threshold, he turned, and, 
as though loth to leave her, came back and once 
more folded her to his heart, then hurried away, 
closing the door behind him. N 


Miss Grant threw herself into the chair, and, 
Vor. XCIV.—9. 


She laughed, then playfully covered his eyes 
di 


quick for her. He seized her and covered her 
mouth with one hand. - She tried to free herself, 
struggling frantically in the ruffian’s clutch. 

My God! was I rooted to the spot? Why 
was it I seemed unable to move? Could I stand , 
there and see that woman murdered ? 

I turned and dashed from the room and the 
house. The front doors of ‘the Manor were 
unlocked. I rushed into the hall and upstairs 
to the drawing-room. Great heaven! had she 
been killed since I had left the window?, When 
I reached the door, I saw her stretched appar- 
ently lifeless on the floor. The man was just 
stealing toward the door. I sprang forward and 
seized him by the throat. Before he could utter 
a sound, he was struggling frantically in my 
grasp; but I was too strong for him. 

‘Villain!”’ I cried, ‘‘your time has come 
now!” 

Miss Grant was not dead. By this time, she 
was on her feet, calling loudly for help. Three 
gentlemen rushed in, freed the wretch from my 
hold, demanding explanation, and all tie while 
watching me as though I were a maniac. 

As soon as I could speak, I cried in great 
excitement: 

‘‘Gentlemen, 
tried to murder this lady! 

To my surprise and horror, they did not lay 
a hand on the wretch. 

They looked at each other and then back at 
me, and the villain seemed as much surprised 
as the rest. Finally, one of the group turned 
to the lady and asked: 

‘*Helen, what does this mean? 
explain ?”’ 

I began to feel as though I were going mad, 
and interposed quickly: 

‘‘] was standing at a window of ihe opposite 
house and saw that fiend seize her by the 
throat—”’ 

I could get no further—Miss Grant glanced 
at the window and burst into a peal of laughter, 
in which the four men joined. By this time, 


secure that man: 


1? 


he ‘has just 


Can you 


’1 was sure they were all lunatics; but, just 








1b4 THE BOWER.—SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS. 
then, the young chap I had taken to be her» ‘Hello, Ned, old boy!’’ he cried. ‘I knew 
lover turned to me.and said: > you must be somewhere about, for I saw your 

‘We were rehearsing for private theatricals.”’ 3 hat and coat.’ Then, as 1 came nearer the 

Did I hear aright? What was this horrible light, he added: ‘Why, what's the matter? 
roaring in my head? Why did not the ground 3 You look as though you had seen. your own 
open and quickly swallow me up? : ghost.” 

Then I became conscious that Miss Grant was ; But all his entreaties could not induce me to 
making. kindly little speeches to ease my embar- 3 reveal what had just occurred, although I have 
rassment and the men courteously trying to hide ; since told him about it, and we have had many 
> 





their amusement. a good laugh over the ridiculous adventure. 

How | got through my apologies, what I said, Helen and | have been married now for three 
or how 1 got back to Royer House, I do not} years, and there is ouly one subject on which 
know; but, when I entered, there Bob sat, in I will never converse with her—that is ‘ private 
tue chair which I had drawn to the fire. ’ theatricals.”’ 


THE BOWER. 


BY M. M. HENRY. 


Or all the sweet pleasures . Are dull when compared 
That God has the power $ With the bloom that is blowing 
To give to a mortal, On the lips that are lifted 
The sweetest is this— $ Ia dalliance up. 
To sit with a maiden 
In a vine-covered bower The light that so gently 
And impriut on her lips Through foliage glances 
A lover’s fond kiss. And throws its soft beams 
On grass-springing ground 
The breeze that caresses Is still not so mellow 
With lingering kisses As the love-light that dances 
The leaves, softly rustling, From beauty’s bright eyes 
Unable to fly In rapture profound. 
From a wooer so wanton, 
Is naught to the blisses The tendrils, close clinging 
And pleasure imparted With gentle caresses 
By a quivering sigh. Round vines that so fondly 
Their blisses invite, 
The roses, bright blushing Are still not so graceful 
In the sunbeam that’s glowing 9 As the soft silken tresses 
And fondly encircling 4 With long waving ringlets 
Each dew-laden cup, That gleam in the light. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS. 


BY LOU VALERIA WILLSON. 
But, as clouds but hide from view 
Sunny skies of heaven's own blue, 
Which their breaking soon reveals, 
So our lives, though overcast, 
Never are in gloom all passed ; 
For the dark sky clears at last 
And the gloom to brightness yields. 


Ort a day commencing bright, 
Basking in the dancing light, 
Clouded is ere day is o’er ; 
And the storms will brew and break, 
And the clouds will seem to make 
Sunshine all the world forsake, 
As if ne’er to brighten more. 
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In a life once bright with joy, And, as nature’s every form 
Sorrow’s clouds may oft destroy Is the purer after storm, 
All its gladness in a day, Far more beautiful and fair, 
And the chilling storms may rise, So our lives, when sorrow’s o'er, 
Sweep the zenith of our skies, Will be purer than before, 
While, before them, sunshine flies, And our happiness the more 
Leaving gloom along the way. That we've suffered grief and care. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
s:. HE days that followed were 
full of anxiety and pleas- 


ure to Francis Ralston. } 


His vacation must be-a 
short one, and he felt that 
every moment was pre- 
cious. Wexford was pas- 
sionately fond of fishing, 
but a vigorous pursuit of 
this amusement did not 
preclude Miss Gillespie’s 
society. The colonel was 
also an enthusiast in the 
sport, and Miss Gillespie 
so devoted to her father 
that the end of her little 
nose shone with sunburn from their many 
expeditions. Wexford and Ralston were the 
complement of their party, and Ralston’s sensi- 
tive nature was undergoing quite as much agony 
as the worms on Miss Gillespie’s hook. 

That young lady was very perverse: one 
hour, all frankness; the next, veiling herself in 
an impenetrable atmosphere of distance which 
baffled and vexed every advance. At times, she 
would seem on the verge of communicating 
something that weighed heavily on her mind; 
and in such moments Ralston gazed at the dia- 
mond as it flashed, remembered Russell Went- 
worth, and quaked in spirit. The compact made 
in the first hour of their meeting served often to 
lend her manner a conscious confidence in his 
good-fellowship which rendered Ralston very 
happy. 

Wexford paid a courtly attention to the girl, 
but carefully refrained from interfering with 


Ralston, and thus drew on himself many tirades ; 


from his sister in regard to his wasted opportu- 
nities. 

Thus matters stood, one beautiful morning, 
when a grand fishing-party was planned by Mrs, 
Ballard, and a rendezvous appointed for La Rue 
Island, where all were to have dinner. The pic- 
nic was very general, but Ralston triumphed in 
having secured a small boat @n@ Miss Gillespie's 
consent to share it for the dap: 

As they were about to start, a telegram was 


handed Miss Gillespie. Amid all the clamor 
; of merry voices about them, Ralston heard her 
} exclaim in a tone of mingled pleasure and dismay. 
She handed the message to the colonel, who 
stood near. 
‘What shall I do?” she asked. 
‘‘ Humph !’’ returned her father, after reading 
“1 certainly should not forego the day’s 
* sport—unless you would rather do so. I will 
leave word for him to follow us to La Rue’s, if 
you wish,” 
; 


it. 


“Yes, that will do,” she said, with decision. 
while her face flushed hotly. 
3 ‘“‘A little peremptory, eh, sis?’ laughed the 
§ colonel, pinching her cheek. «Take good care 
} of her, Ralston ; bring her safe to dinner.” 
; In a few moments, they were under way, dis- 
} tancing the small fleet of boats with their noisy 
burdens of humanity. For a while, Miss Gil- 


} lespie sat silent and Ralston bent to the oars. 
} Then he began to get the fishing-tackle ready, 
and she said, indolently: 

*‘Do you really want to fish ?”’ 

“Only if you do,” he replied. 
came with that intention.” 

She laughed softly, saying: 


“T thought we 


“If we did, may we not change our minds?” 

“To be suré!’’ he cried, eagerly. 

“Tt seems like a sacrilege to profane this 
lovely morning by killing even fish,” she said. 

“You are in a relenting mood to-day,” he 
2 smiled, in reply. *‘I never thought to see you 
becoming soft-hearted. You have seemed 
remorseless in your character of angler.” 

“Grant me the mood for once,” she said, 
sighing. ‘The sun is like a benediction, the 
little breeze like a whisper from heaven, and I 
want to feel happy all day long. I think I will 
never be so happy again.’ She dropped her 
voice, almost with a sob. 

Ralston was surprised and perplexed. This 
new mood silenced him. Finally he said: 

‘*May 1 ask if the dispatch contained bad 
; news ?”? 

“No, no; it was nothing! But I am free 
PO ahh irresponsibly free, and I must 
3 enjoy it! Mr. Ralston,” speaking with sudden 
emphasis, ‘‘de you not think there is such a 
(165) 
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thing as involuntary thralldom to individual 3 3 by the ominous clouds gathering about him. 
influence?” } Miss Gillespie finally bethought her of the ren- 

“That is'a hard ‘question to answer,” said 3 dezvous. 

Ralston, quite astounded by this appeal. ‘I suppose we must go,”’ sighed Ralston. 

“Oh, well,” she added, speaking once more >} “I wish we were on a desert island, away from 
in that musing tone, ‘‘no matter! It is a foolish } all the world!” 
belief of mine that sometimes one is held by an “I do not,’ declared Miss Gillespie, rising 
influence almost distasteful, yet which one 3 hastily ; “Tam too hungry. It must be very 
involuntarily obeys.” > late.’’ 

‘*You would have me believe, then,’’ he said, ; ‘TI left my watch at home.” And, ir truth, 
with a searching glance into her downcast face, Ralston was easily clad in a boating-garb both 
‘‘that many a damsel of to-day is in need of a ; comfortable and becoming; but all jewelry was 
champion as of old, to deliver her from sore laid aside. 
straits? Only it is an influence which must be } Miss Gillespie glanced anxiously at the sun 
combated. Permit me to say, it a much more ; and her own small watch. She shook it and 
subtle adversary than a knight with shield and } put it to her ear. 
buckler.’”’ “Tt has stopped,”’ she said, in an annoyed tone. 

She colored deeply as she looked up and met. “A failing in lady’s-watches,”’ smiled Ralston. 
his eyes. ‘‘No matter. We know we have loitered without 

‘| was foolish to say such a thing,” she said, } conscience.’’ 
trying tolaugh. ‘Come, let us forget, this beau- They sauntered down to where they had left 
tiful day, that there is anything sad or unpleasant } the boat securely tied to a small sapling. They 
in the world!” 3 found they had strayed quite a distance from 

‘* With all my heart. I only trust those clouds } their landing-place. 
near the horizon will not bring us thunder-; ‘It is very hot,’’ said Ralston, suddenly. 
_showers later.” ‘‘Wexford’s hat is a trifle too large for me. 

“Oh, I hope not! I am foolishly afraid of ; We exchanged this morning, as his has a thicker 
crown. The sun makes my head ache intensely.” 

‘It is certainly very warm,” said Nina. 

‘Hallo!’ exclaimed Ralston, in sudden 
consternation. 

‘‘What is it?” she asked. 

“Didn't I leave the boat here?” 

“Certainly.” 


thunder.’ 

«| think it will amount to little, if anything. 
Only those clouds are what we call ‘dunder- 
heads,’ and usually mean a shower before many 3 
hours.”’ 

«I think you are as uncomfortable with your 
‘dunder-heads’ as I was with my influences !’’ 


Gone?” The exclamation spoke volumes. 


9 


Ralston laughed, and the conversation drifted 
into another channel. They whiled away an 
hour or more as two young people can, until Miss 
Gillespie checked Ralston in a speech danger- ; anxiously. 
ously tender by discovering some lovely moss on ‘‘No; Tcan see along way. It could not go 
one of the many little islands. THe promptly } without hands. Someone has taken it.” 
proposed going ashore to procure the coveted} ‘Can we possibly be nearer our rendezvous 
treasure. Nina assented. Right merrily they {than we think, and some of eal party have 
anchored their boat and started on an exploring- 3 towed it away to torment us? 
expedition. They wandered about ina contented} ‘Spoken wisely; but I fear we are more than 
mood. Nina said it was a second Juan Fernan- } 4 mile from La Rue. However, I will try shout- 
dez, but Ralston dubbed it the Nineldorado and $ ing,” and he sent a long cry through his hands. 
a few other impossible variations on her name. } It echoed faintly, then all was silent, save the 
They found a shady nook after a time, and floated } water lapping in the noonday sun. 
into a delightful strain of conversation, Nina for “Oh, call again!” cried Miss Gillespie, 
the first time rebuking Ralston for permitting ; eagerly : and once more Ralston sent forth 
her to make such a gross error in his name as} a lusty shout, with the same result. 
famiiiarly to call him Mr. Francis: According ‘“‘This is very unfortunate, Miss Gillespie; 
to their measure of time, they only talked a3 but they will fern miss us at luncheon and 


“Yes. I tied it securely—but it is gone! 
“It has drifted a little, perhaps,’’ said Nina, 


2 
; 
3 
pouted Nina, prettily. “Well, it is gone.” 
$ 
d 
; 
’ 
3 3 
3 
; 
s 


moment, but “Sol” himself could alone vouch } send someone to find us. Our boat has been 
for its duration. They heeded not the ardent} deliberately t Do not be frightened, 
glances of the day-god, rendered more oppressive § however.” 
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He spoke more to reassure her than because } 
of any faith in their speedy rescue. They were 
stranded on one of many small islands, nad, } 
unless some of their own party had taken the 
boat, he could not imagine how long it might 
be before their sad plight was discovered. 8 

‘They will not know where to look for us,’ } 
said Nina, biting her lip to keep back the tears. 
“TI must get to La Rue—I left word I would be } 
there. Oh, can you not do something ?”’ ; 

It was a trying situation for Ralston. Even 
the plunge into the bay was a slight ordeal } 
compared to the sight of tears in those dear § 
eyes. 

‘‘T will do all I can, be assured,” he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘Do you stay here a moment, while 
I reconnoitre.”’ $ 

‘*No—lI will go with you. I cannot bear to; 
be left alone,” she said, clinging to his arm. ; 

So together they made the tour of the island { 
again, but all to no purpose. Finally, Miss } 
Gillespie said wearily: } 

“Let us go back to the shade—we shall get ' 
sunstrokes here.” 

Silently, they took the path toward their $ 
former retreat. There was no way of telling } 
the time, save by the sun; but it seemed about 
one o'clock. Ralston pulled Wexford’s hat 
over his eyes and communed with himself; 
his thoughts were anxious and disconcerted. 

‘““My head aches frightfully,’ he said, at 
length. 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

‘No. I should not have told you,” hes 
replied, tossing aside his hat. 

She bent toward him and laid a cool soft 
hand on his forehead—not with any lingering $ 





; sense of helplessness. 


‘‘But we have. nothing—nothing whatever.” 

‘This is too dark to make any show,’’ said 
Ralston, dolefully, pulling at his deep-blue 
neckerchief. 

“I didn’t bring my shawl,” she rejoined, in 
a tone of equal discouragement. 

These suggestions only served to rouse a new 
Ilours seemed to pass. 
The sun, growing hotter every moment, plunged 
suddenly into the dark cloud beneath it. An 
ominous mutter of thunder was heard. 

“Do you think it will rain?” she asked, her 
lips quivering. 

‘“«T trust not.” 

‘“«T have thought of something for a signal,”’ she 
suddenly exclaimed. ‘My overskirt will do— 
how stupid of me not to think of it before!” 

“The very thing!’ said Ralston. “I can 
easily manage to break down one of those saplings 
yonder.” Ie dashed off and soon returned with 
a long slender sapling stripped of its leaves. 
With a merry laugh, Nina held out the pretty 
blue and white overskirt. 

“Good!” he said, discreetly refraining from a 
glance at the graceful figure about which the 
boating-dress hung limply. 

‘We will pin this securely to the sapling and 
raise it. Any pins, Miss Nina?” 

‘“‘T have bui one,’ she replied, making a 
rapid investigation. 

**T must tie it, then,’ he said, and turned out 
his pocket in search of string. A toothpick, 
penknife, two dimes, a purse and a battered 
penny, were the result. 

‘“‘Not very promising,’ Nina remarked, rue- 
fully. 

Just then, Ralston made a discovery in the 





va aman 





fondness, but as a physician might feel the pulse } inner breast-pocket of his coat. It was no time 
of a patient. Ralston said his head grew easier ‘ to hesitate—without venturing a glance at his 
under the pressure; but once, as it passed over ; companion, he drew out the band of red silk 
his eyes, he caught the small hand and kissed } and elastic which he had so carefully treasured, 
the fingers with sudden passion. She drew } and by means of it hound the end of the skirt 
back, blushing hotly. about the sapling. 
‘“‘T beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, brusquely : 
“T could not help it.” : 


Miss Gillespie gave one look—a vivid blush 
crimsoned her cheeks; but she evinced no other 
She did not reply, but’ twisted the rings } sign of embarrassment or surprise. 
on her fingers, while Ralston cursed his own} Ralston proceeded to elevate the signal and she 
impetuosity in the silence that ensued. Of all; aided him. For a moment, their spirits rose with 
times, to startle her by such a manifestation of } it; then a flash of lightning rent the heavens, and 
Nina, with a slight scream, clung to Ralston. 
In a moment, his arms were about her. 
‘My darling, my poor little one,”’ he cried, 
3 ‘nothing shall harm you. I love you. I would 
give up my life before anything should. injure 
you.” 
“Oh, no! no! no!’ she moaned, breaking 
away from him, and going step by step further, 


his love! 
- «By Jove! I forgot one thing,’ he cried, 
; suddenly ; and the explanation seemed to restore 
a practical plane of understanding at once. 

“What have you forgotten?” she asked. 

‘We must have a signal of some kind. Our 
party would look for us to make some sign of 
distress.”’ 
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while the thunder roared and rolled as if it would CHAPTER V. 
‘drown her words. “JI have tried to tell you! Luncnzon had been merrily dispatched at 
Oh, believe me when I say I never wanted to } La Rue Island, and several parties were prepar- 
deceive you! Oh! do not speak—” ing to launch their boats again, when the storm 
“Nina, you cannot stop me now. Call it dis- } that had been muttering unheeded in the distance 
honorable, unkind, unmanly, to take advantage } suddenly became a source of much solicitude. 
of this hour! I never meant to do so, but I have 3 Moreover, certain of Mrs. Ballard’s immediate 
spoken from my heart—” party were feeling decided uneasiness. Mrs. 
“No, no!” she cried, weeping and shivering } Gillespie was fast working herself into a state of 
with terror as another flash of lightning tore its } nervous excitement, which the colonel tried to 
passage through the clouds. “I have been— } quiet by appearing very calm. Two of the boats 
a wicked girl, but I thought it did not matter— $ had failed to put in an appearance—that bearing 
you were engaged—” ¢ Mrs. Ballard, Miss Grant, and Mr. Dimock, a 
‘* Whoever said that spoke falsely! I love no } young man in great request at the Bay, and the 
woman on earth besides your sweet self! Who? boat which had for its freight the precious 
told you this ?”’ burden of Colonel Gillespie’s only child and 
‘“«Mrs. Ballard. She said it was Kate Carey—” 3 Frank Ralston. Wexford tried to reassure the 
‘*Good heavens! She is my cousin. If it 3 colonel, knowing Frank to be an excellent oars- 
were not for my promise to another friend, 1 : man ;* but he felt anxious regarding his sister, 








would prove to you how false the assertion was. ; for he had little confidence in Mr. Dimock, 
Is that all that stands between us? Oh, my } whom he considered a reckless youth. 
darling—”’ Wexford, however, persuaded the colonel that 
**No, no! J—” it would be better to go back to the hotel, as the 
‘‘Speak, Nina! Tell me what you mean!’ 3 others might have been delayed, and, seeing the 
He caught her hands and held them as in a vise. } storm approach, have gone directly home instead 


She grew white and turned her face aside under of repairing to La Rue. Almost in tears, Mrs. 


his gaze. One of those ominous pauses that } Gillespie consented and they rowed back in haste 
presage another outburst of heavy thunder hung } and anxiety. 
over the earth. } As they watched the thunder-clouds roll up, 
“T am engaged to be married,” she said, {the colonel was torn by contending emotions. 
almost in a whisper. Added to his fears for his child’s safety, he 
“To whom? Tell me the truth now and all ; knew that he must encounter Russell Wentworth 
the truth.” Son reaching the hotel. If the colonel’s con- 
‘“‘Mr. Wentworth. He was to come to the $ science had not been guilty, he would not have 
Bay to-day. I left word for him to meet us at } dreamed of indulging in any dread or hesitation 
La Rue Island. I can never forgive myself? at the idea of facing a vexed lover. But the 
for—”’ long-concealed antagonism in his heart toward 
Ralston stood a moment longer, looking into 3 the man of his daughter's choice had roused into 
her face as one looks on the dead. Then he fresh activity that morning, when he read the 
threw her hands from him with passionate; gentleman’s peremptory dispatch. He had 
force. advised his daughter to open rebellion, Now he 
“You do not love that man,” he cried. ‘‘ You $ was forced mentally to admit that Mr. Wentworth 
arelivingalie. False—false, toall alike. Crave } would be justified if he should show indignation 
forgiveness from higher power than mine, for, } at his reception. Being a just man, the colonel 
by heaven, I will never pardon you. You have } acknowledged that the enemy held the advan- 
ruined my life.” mt tageous position, and he was planning some 
For a moment, they confronted each other, } strategic excuse which might shield Nina and 
furious jealousy in his glance, fright and entreaty } exonerate himself from any meddling in the 
in her dark eyes. Then a flash of lightning $ matter. 
appeared to encompass the girl, blinding Rals- They landed on the pier just as the tempest 
ton’s vision of her; a burst of thunder seemed $ burst, and rushed into the hotel, to find Mrs. 
to shake the very ground on which they stood; } Ballard and her party watching, while a tall 
a wild scream burst from Nina’s lips. youth came hastily forward to greet’ Colonel 
‘*Frank, Frank,’’ she sobbed, and Ralston { Gillespie. 
caught her as she fell forward almost uncon- } Mrs. Ballard, in a state of tearful excitement, 
scious, and held her close in his arms while the} threw herself on Wexford, and, as he could 
tempest burst upon them with blinding fury. } learn nothing from her incoherent statement, 
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Mr. Dimock, in much confusion, endeavored { cried to him that they would be forced to wait 
to tell the story, of which this was the sum until the first fury had spent itself. The men 
aud substance : t wei getting out the long-boat. The reply 
When the barques separated, that morning, } contained the information that they might wait 
Mrs. Ballard had seen, as she supposed, Wexford { —he should go alone. 
and Miss Gillespie installed in the little boat for ‘«Don't be a fool, Wentworth,” cried Wexford. 
the day. The exchange of hats perplexed her; ‘‘Why, Ralston—Frank Ralston—is with her! 
near-sighted vision, and, as beth her brother and ; It is folly to go in that shell: you cannot find 
Ralston were clad in dark-blue, it was an easy } room for both—” 
mistake to make. The wind took the words of expostulation 
Reaching the island on which the loitering ; from Wexford’s lips and blew them away, 
couple had landed and recognizing the small ; together with Wentworth’s answer, as he pulled 
boat, Mrs. Ballard had conceived the idea that. : out into the bay, his boat rocking like a leaf 
it would be rare sport to tow it away and so on the water. 
give the pair a great fright. The design was; ‘ Donkey!” muttered the colonel, holding 
‘earried out in high glee, and, towing the little; fast to his dripping hat. “I wish he might 
shell, the trio went on fishing. ‘drown some of his infernal puppyism. I say, 
Presently, thinking it time to conclude the ; Wexford, are they getting out that boat?’’ 
joke, they sought to return to the island, but, “Aye, aye! This way, sir!” 
to their dismay, discovered they had lost their; The storm, however, had spent its first fury, 
reckoning: they had unconsciously rowed a long $ and, as with an angry man, the reaction came 
distance and were among so many small islands ‘all the sooner for the violence of the outburst. 
that they could not find the one from which Twenty minutes after Mr. Wentworth's rash 
they had stolen the boat. ‘ plunge into the tempest, it began to subside into 
Mrs. Ballard only became more confused, as } aslow drizzle. The thunder still rolled threaten- 
she realized the enormity of their conduct and { ingly; but the clouds broke away, until, when 
knew what would be Wexford’s displeasure 3 Wentworth first descried the signal of distress 
thereat. They rowed back and forth, afraid § constructed by Ralston’s ingenuity, the sun had 
to go to the place of rendezvous. Mr. Dimock $ begun to shine brightly. 
then proposed that they should return to the The young man could hardly have defined his 
Crossman House and find someone . better } own feelings as he bent vigorously to the oars. 
acquainted with the bay to assist them. The} His grievance regarding the coldness of his 
storm, as it muttered in the distance, upheld 3 reception kept pace with the anxiety in his 
this sensible proposition, and they hurried back ; heart. His face settled itself into stern lines as 


¢ 


to the hotel, arriving a few moments before ; hé neared the island. He determined to take 
Colonel Gillespie's party. ‘ Nina back with him, at any rate; the rest of the 
Mrs. Ballard’s tremor was increased by the party could follow in the large boat. He had 
presence of Russell Wentworth, whom she knew $ not realized that Miss Gillespie and Mr. Ralston 
by sight; and. when Wexford appeared, appreci- ; were alone the victims of Mrs. Ballard’s practical 
ating her egregious blunder, she flung herself on $ joke. He had heeded little what was said, save 
his mercy, feeling no desire to vindicate her ; that Nina was out in the storm. Judging from 
conduct. his face, her reckoning would not be a gentle 
Wexford swore under his breath as he listened, 3 one. His exactions had already made “ the litile 
and the roar of the tempest was mild in the } rift within the lute.” 
ears of his poor sister, who knew how hard it; Securing his boat, he walked toward the sap- 
was to rouse an angry spirit in his quiet kindly 3 ling, with its dripping signal. No animate 
breast. He pushed her from him and strode $ object greeted his eyes. He was about to call, 
over to the colonel. But the colonel and his; when a few steps brought him before a thick 
companion had heard enough. Actuated by $ underbrush, and he paused a moment in sheer 
a similar impulse, the three men rushed to the $ surprise and displeasure. Drenched with rain, 
door. Here the colonel paused and listened to} her hat tossed aside, her hair in elf-locks about 
& common-sense proposal from Wexford, to man ; her pale face, stood Nina Gillespie. She had 
& large boat and get someone who knew the bay $ been weeping, and her voice still shook as she 
to manage it; but Russell Wentworth never $ said: 
stopped until he reached the pier. They found “Wherever I am, wherever I go—I shall— 
him struggling to loosen one of the small barques. } never forget your nobleness. I can never cease 
Amid the roar and lash of the storm, the colonel } to be grateful to you.” ‘ 
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And Ralston replied, standing with folded 
arms 4 little distance from her: 

‘Nor can you take from me the memory of the 
last few moments, or teach me to think the 
future fair. Whatever your bonds have been, 
to-day should loosen them. We belong to each 
other. You may give yourself to him, if you 
choose—keep to the letter of a promise made in 
ignorance. But you know what such promises 
are worth.” 

‘‘ Do—not make me more—unhappy—” 

‘“‘Nina— Miss Gillespie!’ Mr. Wentworth’s 
voice struck in curtly, and the girl uttered a 
little cry as she confronted the gaze of her 
betrothed. She shivered and instinctively drew 
nearer Ralston, then, bravely recovering herself, 
went up to Mr. Wentworth. 

‘‘Ah, Russell, you have found us,” she said, 
so wearily that he might have pitied the white 
tired face. But a man who feels his love out- 
raged has little mercy left within him. 

“TI am here—yes—and have heard what it 
may or may not be your pleasure to explain,” 
he replied, stiffly. ‘‘ May I also inquire for the 
rest of your party?” 

Nina looked bewildered, but Ralston said : 

‘*Miss Gillespie was alone with me when our 
boat was taken. Very luckily, few have suffered 
the exposure to the storm.” 

“The affair has been most unfortunate in 
every respect,’ said Mr. Wentworth, with meas- 
ured insolence. ‘Nina, if you are ready, we 


> right. 





Mr. Ralston understands I meant no 
harm if I misled him. He has acted nobly! | 
cannot permit you to leave him here while I go 
back to the hotel.” ‘ 

““T beg of you to return, Miss Gillespie. My 
friends will soon come for me,’’ Ralston said, in 
a low tone. 

‘‘Permit Miss Gillespie to say all she desires, 
Mr. Ralston,’ said Wentworth, haughtily. “An 
explanation is very satisfactory. Perhaps you 
will tell me how I come to owe such a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Ralston ?”’ 

“Mr. Wentworth, this is not only unkind, but 
cruel,” cried Ralston. ‘The poor girl is worn 
out! Have you no sense of—” 

““Stop!’’ cried Nina, in a ringing tone. 
‘*T will tell him all—all, Frank—and let him 
judge between us. I have been a wicked girl— 
I misled Mr. Ralston. I acted a part because 
{ thought he was acting one; my evil love of 
coquetry, my vanity, all led me on—” 

‘‘ Nina—Miss Gillespie—I entreat you—I beg 
of you—”’ cried Ralston, imploringly. 

‘*No, no—let me tell the whole now while 
I have courage. I deceived him, and | feel 
myself no longer worthy any good man’s love. 
Knowing this and that he has striven to forgive 
me and aid me to bear the burden of my conduct 
by giving me still his kind friendship, I beg you 
to remember it, Russell, and treat him as a friend 
of mine should be treated.” 

‘You forget, Nina, I have only one place in 


will return to your parents, at the hotel.’ the boat. If you prefer that Mr. Ralston should 
‘‘Oh, yes !”’ she said, still in a weary exhausted } row you to the hotel, choose between us. I will 
tone. But Mr. Wentworth did not attempt to wait.” 

assist her, although her languid step was weighed $ «You know this boat will take us all three,” 
down by the soaked condition of her clothing ; she replied, her eyes growing bright and hard 
Ralston offered her his arm, but she refused, }as she met his glance; ‘you know you are 
only casting an appealing glance toward him. $ adding to the grief I already feel regarding my 
On reaching the boat, however, Ralston steadied } conduct. Will you persist in refusing me?” 
it while she took her seat. As Wentworth was} “Mr, Ralston will hardly accept an invitation 
about to follow, he glanced indifferently over his } now, and I—” 

shoulder toward Ralston, saying: ; She made a sudden step forward in the boat; 


‘‘The craft is hardly large enough for three, 3 she snatched the diamond from her finger and 


Mr. Ralston.’’ i held it toward him. 

Nina rose at once. : ‘Take it,” she cried: “the odious sign of 

‘Russell, what did you say?’ she demanded, } our engagement. I hate it! I will no longer 
with sudden life. ‘*Do you propose to leave } be subjected to your whims and tempers—I will 
Mr. Ralston here? Then I shall stay also!’’ > have courage for the whole truth. I tried to do 

«What folly is this?” he demanded, angrily. ? right, to keep my promise; but you have shown 
‘Speak at once, Nina, and, if you are indebted } me my.own heart. I will stay with Mr. Ralston.” 
to this gentleman in any way, I will see that the ; “Nina!’’ Ralston caught her in his arms 
debt is amply paid.” 3 as she sprang to his side. 

“You have no right to speak in that tone,” 3 “I wish you joy, Mr. Ralston!’’ said Russell 
she responded, with spirit, checking Ralston’s } Wentworth, with a sneer that illy concealed the 
ready reply by a pleading glance. dismay of his soul. ‘ You have won the false 

“I have striven, God knows, to do what was } heart of a coquette and may live to prove its 
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worth.’ And he pushed the little boat far out into ; spite of your excitement. I will bring tlie 
the water and rowed as if for his lite —little § thing.” And Wexford darted off, to reclaim 
realizing, poor youth, that the very auger of his ; that portion of Miss Gillespie's wardrobe which 
parting would prove the surest balm for ming Oo performed its office in the signal-service. 
wounded spirit. Then they rowed swiftly back to the hotel. 

As for Ralston. he scarcely heard the taunt. ; Miss Gillespie was not ill after her adventure. 
He was bending over Nina, who, faint and white, 3 She appeared in the parlors that evening with a 
leaned against him, and he was drinking the ; languid step, it is true, and a trifling pallor, but 
truth from her glance and feeling that a world { looking very interesting withal. Mr. Ralston, 
of angry lovers could not move him from his ; however, had succumbed to a heavy chill and 
rapturous peace. $ was confined to his room. Wextord attended 

‘‘How can you trust me?”’ sobbed the girl. ; him faithfully, and, in the restlessness of the 
‘IT have been so wicked! He is right when he $ fever that followed the chill, Ralston made a 
says I—"’ clean breast of the whole affair, including a 

‘‘No matter, my darling—the world may $ recital of his first encounter with Nina Gillespie. 
stand still, so that you love me,’ he cried, $ And, despite his suffering, he robbed the story 
kissing her cold hands. ‘Come, my poor love } of his ducking, while pursuing the shoe, of none 
—we are little better off than ten minutes ago. } of its humorous effects. Wexford roared with 
But the sun is'shining—the storm is over. ; laughter. Ralston had finished and was falling 
It argues well for our future. Someone else : into a light doze when Wexford said : 
will see our signal of distress, as did Mr. } ‘Asleep, Frank ?”’ 

Wentworth. Ah, how very wet youare! Iam; «Just turning the corner.” 
afraid you will be ill, after this.” “Do not get around yet. Look here! I found 

“No, no,”’ she said, cheered by his comforting } this on the signal ; it belongs to Miss Gillespie, I 
tone. “At any rate, we both run the same risk. } presume—looks suspiciously like a gar—”’ 
Frank, Frank—I never meant to love you.” { “Exactly,” interposed Ralston, opening one 

* But, like Paddy’s sweetheart, you couldn't ; eye; ‘“‘it was the only string we could find! [ 
help yourself. There—do laugh a little and? forgot to tell you I had saved it, and-—and it 
look more like yourself.” ’ happened to be still in my pocket.” 

At this moment, a loud shout greeted them, ? +6 Humph !” chuckled Wexford, rolling the 
and they somewhat hastily assumed less devoted ? garter into a small ball. «‘ Frank !’”” 
attitudes, as the long-boat, bearing Wexford, the ‘«« W-e-ll ?”” drowsed Ralston, sleepily. 
colonel, and two men, came across the water ‘What do you call yourself, after all? Res- 
toward their island. *. cuing damsels and recovering their wardrobes— 

Nina sprang into her father’s arms with a sob 3 and all this kind of thing? A nineteenth-century 
of relief, as Wexford grasped Ralston’s hand, } knight of—’ 
with many apologies for his sister’s share in} ‘Knight of the Garter, Wexy. ‘Honi soit’— 
the affair. you know the rest,’’ and Ralston was in the land 

‘‘No matter, dear fellow— it is all right,” } of dreams before Wexford’s laugh of appreciation 
said Ralston, joyously. > died away. 

‘We met Mr. Wentworth returning, and he} When Mrs. Ballard encountered her brother 
directed us to the island,’’ said the colonel, ; the next morning, the very first glance at his 
wrapping Nina in a shawl and drawing her } face showed her that she had nothing more to 
head down on his shoulder. For reply, Nina} dread from his displeasure. This was a great 
lifted her left hand, bereft of the diamond, then $ relief to her mind, as this petted brother was 
thrust it out of sight, and hid her face against } the one person of whom she stood somewhat 
him. The good colonel chuckled with satisfac- }in awe. In spite of the fact that he gave way 
tion. He had his darling again, though he little {to her in many things, she knew there was a 
dreamed for how short a time. ; limit beyond which it was not safe to push his 

“I say,” exclaimed Wexford, as they were } forbearance. 
about to push off from the island: “do you; Yet, with the usual inconsistency of human 

‘ want to leave the signal?” $ nature, the moment she found herself relieved 

“Oh, no!” cried Nina. “Leave my over-; from the fear of his anger, she prepared to 
skirt, indeed!’’? Then she stopped ition, item her reproaches for his wilful neglect 
with a furious blush. during the past weeks of possible advantages. 

‘“*T will get it,” cried Ralston. She had thoroughly set her heart on having 

“Sit still, Frank. You look like a ghost, in { pretty Nina for a sister-in-law, and the thought 
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that Ralston would carry off the prize was gall{ morning. On a card hidden under the clasps 


and wormwood to her soul. 


were found the following words: “To Mrs. 


‘Carrie,’ said Wexford, before she could Francis Ralston, from her friends Mr. and Mrs. 


begin her attack, ‘I need hardly tell you Frank $ 


John R. Wexford,” and folded in a paper in the 


is engaged to Miss Gillespie.” : box were the following lines: 


‘Well, it is scarcely necessary. They are > 
absurdly devoted. It was:shameful, the way she § 
treated Russell Wentworth, and—”’ 

‘“*] think I may as well tell you, also, that I 
am to marry Miss Kate Carey in October.” 

«John Roger Wexford! low could you let 
me make such a fool of myself? I will never—” 

But Wexford had fled precipitately and she 
was addressing the furniture and two large 
mirrors. 

Mr. Francis Ralston and Miss Gillespie were 
married in the following January. Among Mrs. 
Ralston’s wedding-presents was a dainty plush 
case containing a pair of silk garters. The 
clasps were wrought silver, inlaid with gold, one 
bearing an owl with jeweled eyes, representing ; 
night, the other a jewel-eyed dove, representing ¢ 





To Francis Rarston. 


** Honi soit qui mal y pense," 
Thus frowning down unseenly glee, 
King Edward, with suave nonchalance, 
Bound the garter on his knee. 


If honored thus by ancient king, 
May we not in earnest part 
Commend them to the loving queen 
That sways the empire of your heart? 


Since Herrick sings of Julia's eyes, 
Sir John his lady’s mouse-like feet, 
Shakespeare’s hero be the glove 
To touch the cheek of Juliet sweet— 


» May we not sing: ‘Oh, would that we 
May in these clasps our love ensconce,"’ 
And thus the carking world defy, 
With “ Honi suit qui mal y pense.” 
Kats aNnD JOHN. 
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BY BRAINERD P. 


Sex the tangled threads of raindrops 

Slant across the swaying tree-tops 
To the garden's glowing beds: 

How they pelt and how they patter, 

How their little pearls they scatter 
On the flowers’ bended heads, 


One poor bee is overtaken, 

By the wind and rain is shaken, 
Till he spies a half-blown rose. 
Gladly down the poor bee flutters, 
Wishing roses could have shutters 

To keep out the rains and blows. 


EMERY. 


See: a sunbeam comes astraying 

In amid the raindrops, playing 
Till they turn to amber rain ; 

Then, as if abashed and frightened 

By the world that it has lightened, 
Flies and vanishes again. 


But once more the sun comes peeping ; 

If the flowers are lulled to sleeping, 
He will try to wake them up. 

See: the raindrops he has banished— 

And alas! the pearls have vanished 
From each flower’s dewy cup. 
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TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN IN INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


THERE are few mothers upon whom will not { begins in children with an attack of vomiting ; 
devolve at one time or another the care of their 3 this is followed by headache, sore throat, and 
children during an infectious disease. It is } very high fever. Often the child does not 
impossible to overrate the importance of a woman } complain of pain in the throat; but, if it is 
being able to perform this duty intelligently. examined, it will be found red and swelled. 
The physician in charge of the case has many } On the first symptoms, the invalid should be 
other demands upon his time and cannot. give ; immediately isolated, given a warm bath, and 
‘his personal attention to every detaif cf the } put to bed in a well-ventilated room. In winter, 
nursing, and it is often difficult to obtain a ; the temperature must not be lower than 65° to 
competent and trustworthy nurse. Not only is } 60° Fahrenheit and fresh air be admitted without 
intelligent care indispensable to the little suf-; causing a draught. This canbe done by placing 
ferer as affording the best chance of a favorable } a board about three inches high and the exact 
termination to the case-—it is absolutely necessary : width of the window-frame under the lower 
to prevent the spread of the disease. It is liter-} sash; the air will enter where the two sashes 
ally true that every woman who has the charge } are separated. If there is not enough artificial 
of a patient suffering from an infectious malady } heat in the room to keep the temperature at the 
holds the lives of many others in her hands, and } proper point, the window must be closed. In 
is more or less directly responsible for them. this event, several times in the day, the patient 
It depends mainly upon her promptitude and } must be protected with extra coverings, the face 
vigilance whether the germs of contagion ‘are } shielded, and the window opened. The cover- 
smothered at their birth or permitted to survive, } ings must be left on until the air in the room 
to carry death into other homes. Science has } is warm again. 
discovered a means by which they may be; On the second day, a bright-red rash appears 
rendered innocuous, and she should bend all ; on the lower part of the neck and chest. If it 
her energy to putting it in practice. If ignorance {is pressed with the finger, it disappears for a 
or indolence stand in the way, it should be { moment and returns again. It remains about 
speedily removed. Certain substances have been ; a week and begins to fade on the fifth day. 
proved to possess the power of killing or para- ; After it is gone, the skin peels off, sometimes 
lyzing the deadly germs by which infectious ; falling in large flakes. It is at this time the 
diseases are propagated. It is asking little that ‘ danger of infection is greatest. 
these germicides should be faithfully used. The sufferer should be carefully sponged with 
Surely, no mother could bear to think that, t tepid water every day, being placed between 
through her negligence, another child had been } blankets, and the night-dress removed during 


exposed to the same danger that had threatened } the operation. When there is much irritation, 


her own, or its mother to the same anxiety that 
had distracted her. Careful disinfection and 
thorough fumigation will confine the mischief 


rubbing the surface with vaseline or sweet-oil 
helps to allay it. 
Every article of bed or body linen must be 


within its original limits, if the precautions are } thoroughly warmed and aired before being used, 
never relaxed as long as the danger exists. ‘as a chill might be fatal. The child must not 
There is no question that the diffusion of an ‘be permitted to get out of bed for any purpose. 
infectious disease from a single case can be The diet should consist principally of milk until 
prevented by extreme care. When it becomes ; the fever is gone, and no solid food be given 
epidemic, it seems to be mysteriously conveyed ; without the express permission of the physician. 
from one to another, perhaps through the air. When the patient is able to sit up, cold must 
Even then, rigid quarantine and the persistent ; still be strictly guarded against, as many dis- 
use of proper disinfectants will in time- stamp ; tressing complications follow in its train. It is 
it out. not safe to permit the convalescent to mingle 


ScarLet-FeveR.—This dreaded disease usually ; with other children in less than six weeks. 
(173) 
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174 A READY REMEDY FOR DIPHTHERIA. 
At the close of the quarantine, he should have } it is emptied, it should be rinsed in boiling water 
a bath of warm carvolized water, the hair being } and then in the solution. Bichloride of mercury 
well washed at the same time, and be dressed is a deadly poison. It is well to have a few 
in fresh clothes, no article that has been worn } grains of some aniline color added to the 
before the bath being put on. } solution, to distinguish it from pure water. 

If the mother is obliged to go among the other ‘It cannot be used for disinfecting clothing, 
members of the family during the illness, she ) as it stains linen yellow. 
should keep a cotton dress to be worn exclusively} As far as possible, old clothing that can after- 
in the sick-room, always changing it in another ; ward be burned should be used. When this 
apartment, and she should brush her hair before : cannot be done, every article taken from the 
~nixing with them. The hair should be covered { sick-room should be thrown into a tub contain- 
wita a cap while in the sick-room, and the $ ing a strong solution of carbolic acid—one part 
hands and face washed with carbolized water ; to forty of water—wrung out, and taken to the 
on leaving the chamber. laundry to be boiled. A separate broom and 

A child may show symptoms of the disease ; duster should be provided and the dust burned. 
at any time from four days to six weeks after < Cups, spoons, etc., used in feeding the patient 
being exposed to infection. Belladonna is relied } should be kept by themselves, and washed in 
upon by some physicians as a preventive; but; boiling water before being restored to their 
the wisest course is to send away the other § usual places. A sheet kept constantly wet with 
children in the house, if possible, when the}the solution of carbolic acid should be hung 
disease declares itself. ’ over the doorway. 

Change of air is the best restorative for the When the case is ended, everything should be 
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convalescent: to the sea in summer, and, if it; removed from the room that can be baked, 
is practicable, to a warmer climate in winter. { boiled, or disinfected in other ways than by 
Easily-digested nourishing food is required for } fumigation. The windows should be left open 
some time, to enable nature to repair the loss ‘ for a few hours, then tightly closed, closet-doors 
the system has undergone. be anrong and drawers pulled out. An iron pot 


Heat, bichloride of mercury (corrosive sub-; should be placed in the middle of the room, 
limate), and carbolic acid are the three antiseptic with a crumpled newspaper in the bottom, 
agents that have been found the most practically ¢ sprinkled with a pound of sulphur; this should 
useful. There are many others; but these can } be lighted and the door closed for twelve hours. 
be relied upon to do the work required of them. } Metals can be greased to protect them from the 

Heat from 165}° to 212° Fahrenheit will destroy } fumes, which tarnish them and bleach colors. 
germs as soon as they are brought into contact ; }If the carpet has been left down during the 
with it. Anything, therefore, that can be boiled | \ \ illness, it must be washed with carbolized hot 
cr baked may be rendered perfectly safe; but ; water and taken up before the fumigation. The 
tnis mode of disinfection is obviously unsuited floor and woodwork should be scrubbed with 
to many articles. It is invaluable for those } carbolized soapsuds, the walls scraped and 
things to which it can be applied, particularly ; repapered or painted, and the ceiling lime- 
for white cotton clothes. ¢washed. Too much care cannot be used to 

Half a pint of a solution of powdered ; cleanse perfectly everything in the room. The 
bichloride of mercury, containing sixteen grains ; germs of scarlet-fever, if not destroyed, may lie 
to each ounce of water, can be procured from ; dormant for months and then burst into life. 
any druggist, and two tablespoonfuls of this } Mattresses and upholstered furniture should be 
solution added to four quarts of water. A little 3 fumigated with sulphur and made over. Any- 
should be poured into every vessel used by the} thing that cannot be satisfactorily disinfected 
patient before it is brought to the bedside; after ? must be burned. 


A READY REMEDY FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


Put a teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur into } the throat. This can also be blown down from 
a wineglass, drop therein two or three drops; a funnel—the sulphur to be swallowed, not spit 
of any spirit; stir the sulphur with this, add / out; or heat a shovel red-hot, put some sulphur 
cold water, stir it with the finger, and, with this} on this, and let the patient inhule the fumes, 
mixture, let the patient gargle the throat. Ifthe ; holding the mouth over the sulphur-fumes. It 
patient is unable to swallow, put the sulphur in { is said that this remedy has never been known 
a quill open at both ends and blow it down { to fail. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Evc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


7 


No. 1—Is a walking-dress of plain nun’s- 3 this, as seen in the illustration. The bodice, of 
veiling or albatross combined with striped woolen 3 the plain material, has sleeves, collar, and revers 
goods of like texture. The skirt, of the stripe, {of the stripe. This model will serve for a 

} striped and plain gingham in dark colors, that 
will not need to be laundried for one season. 

No. 2—Is a house-dress of plaid and plain 
zephyr gingham. The foundation-skirt is of the 
plain material and shows at one side, forming 

a panel. The front drapery is arranged upon 
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is kilted in wide kilts all around. The front 
drapery is long, plaited in large plaits from 
under the corsage on the left side; on the right, 
it is looped up high to the back of the corsage. 
The edge of side and back is of the stripe, 
arranged as a finish to the tunic and plaited $ this foundation, is faced on the under side, and 
over the tournure. The hack drapery, of the} turns back toward the front as a revers. The 
plain material, falls in straight lines from under { back is long and slightly looped over the tournure. 


(175) 
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176 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
The bodice is pointed in front and has a short , 
postilion-back. Sleeves cut on the bias. Cuffs 3 
of the plain material. 

No. 3—Is an evening-dress of cream-white 
albatross. The front and sides of the skirt are § 
laid in long box-plaits separated by double kilt- > 
plaits. The arrangement of the back drapery is 3 
shown in the illustration. The bodice is very ? 
pretty. The inside, back and front, forms a long 3 
V-shaped point which is composed of fine } 
plaitings. The bodice is then fulled from the } 


| 
| 
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: 
3 
shoulders, back and front. Half-long sleeves, } 
edged with lace or plaited ruffles. Bows-and- } 
ends of ribbon ornament the bodice at the back, } 
sides, and front. For a simple house-dress, the 











inside plaiting of the bodice can be carried up to 
the throat, making a high-necked dress. 

No. 4.—Summer wrap for mountain or seaside 
wear. It is made of striped camel’s-hair, cream- 
white, with pin-stripes in black. The wrap is 
dolman-shape, with sling sleeves. The hood and 
edge of the sleeves are trimmed with black 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 
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velvet. The wrap is lined with some pretty : 
bright-colored surah. Hat of Tuscan straw, g 
faced with black velvet and trimmed with loops ? 
of velvet ribbon and cream gauze. 
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No. 5—Is a sailor-costume of marine-blue 
flannel, for a girl of six years. The underskirt 
is laid in box-plaits and the plaits trimmed with 
rows of black braid. The overdress is belted in 
at the waist, and the skirt cut long enough to 
turn up, like a washerwoman’s tunic, in front. 
At the back, it forms a little drapery. The 
collar and .sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 
Sailor-hat of straw, with a band of black ribbon. 

No. 6—Is a sailor-costume for a boy of six 
years. Knickerbocker pants. Sailor-blouse, 


with collar, cuffs, and under-vest either trimmed 
with white worsted braid or else made of blue- 
and-white striped serge. 

No. 7.—Here we give the back and front of a 
costume for a little boy of eight or nine years. It 
can be made either of flannel or linen. Dark- 
blue striped linen, with plain to match for pants 
and collar and cuffs, makes a very stylish summer 
wash-suit for a boy; or, in dark-blue or gray 
flannel, will be very serviceable. 

No. 8—Is a simple model for a blouse-drees for 
a girl of five or six years. Can be made either 
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178 COAT FOR LITTLE GIRL.—CROSS-STITCH DESIGN. 
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of gingham, nainsook, or flannel. The pointed § over a box-plaited skirt, which is mounted upon 
yoke is tucked, also the cuffs. The blouse is cut ;& petticoat body. A sash of the material confines 
like a long French apron and looped at the sides ’ the waist, and ties at the back. 


COAT FOR LITTLE GIRL OF FOUR YEARS: 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


g 
We give, for our Supplement, the pattern for a 2 
coat for a little girlof four years. The pattern 3 
consists of five pieces: 
HAF oF Front. 
Har oF Back. 
SLEEVE. 
CoLLaR. 
5. HALF or THE SKIRT, 
which is laid in deep box-plaits at the back. ; 
The letters and notches show how the pieces are ¢ 
joined. Make the coat of flannel, camel’s-hair, 
or light cloth, drab or light-brown, and trim 
with a wide braid, or braid the border up and } 
down with a narrow braid of a darker shade. 
The pocket-flgps are given on the front. 





CROSS-STITCH DESIGN ON CANVAS OR JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This design is worked in any three pretty 3 crosses of five stitches are done in gold filoselle, 
contrasting colors, using black as one, as it‘ the inside of the squares any color—blue, red, 
- forms the outlining of the pattern. The little ' green, etc. 








A D’OYLEY IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This very pretty and effective d’oyley is simply } an extra stitch at each corner to keep the work 
and quickly done, and may be worked much 3 square. 
easier from the engraving than from description. ; When the centre is completed, work round a 
Commence with four chain and unite in a circle. ’ row of one long, two chain, make three long in 
In the first chain, work twelve chain, then a row one loop at each corner of the cross, and unite 
of double-chain down ; in each of the next chains ; three stitches together at the bottom, then a row 
of chain-stitches all round; but, where shown 
in the engraving, make a double long and treble 
long, made by twisting the cotton twice over the 
hook, insert the hook in an arm of the cross (see 
engraving), then draw the hook through each 
twist of the cotton; this will bring the double 
long stitches to the row of long stitches. For the- 
treble long, twist the cotton three times over the~ 
hook, and proceed in siniilar manner. 

In each chain make one long stitch, and three» 
long stitches in each chain at eaeh corner. 

Then a row of one long, two chain, one long - 
into third loop, and continue; make an extra long - 
stitch at each corner. 

For THE Borper.—Commence by one-deuble- 
chain in the centre. Make three chain and miss 
three chain of last row, one double long in fourth 
chain, three chain, one treble long in same loop; 
three chains, one double long in same Toop ; three. 
work the same, then a row of double-chain up the } chains and double-chain in fourth: ehain of last 
first chain of twelve that was made, then two row. Repeat; work the corners.as in engraving. 
double-chain on the top, and again twelve double- 3 This makes a pretty centre fora chair-back if 
chain down, taking two stitches together at the } framed in a square of plush, the latter cut away - 
bottom and increasing on the top, when make ‘ to show the work as transparent. 
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DESIGN FOR A PORTIERE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pretty ; of yellow and red, the tiger-lilies in red with. 
design for an embroidered portiere. It is to be 3 black spots, leaves in shades of green. This 
done on gray linen, and the design carried out } model in the size given will make a very pretty 
in crewels: the trellis-work in shades of brown, $ cover for a portfolio. Of course, it will have to 
the vine in shades of green, butterflies in shades ¢ be very much enlarged for a portiere. 
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HOLD-ALL, CLOSED AND OPEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WERAVER,. 





In the front of the number, we give a useful ; ? fast-colored crewels or working-cottons. The 
hold-all, open and closed. The material is ner ‘ flap i is fastened with two loops and buttons. The 
linen, and the flaps are bound with worsted ‘ inside is provided with pockets for brushes, combs, 
braid. On the front flap, a scroll-design and { while the middle compartment will hold night- 


monogram are embroidered in outline-stitch with ’ dress, etc. 
Vor. XCIV.—10. (179) 
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WORK- 


BY MRS. 


This pretty bag will be found most useful 
for carrying fancy-work with materials—silks, 
crewels, scissors, thimble, etc., ete. It is made 3 
either of a handsome piece of old brocade, in} 
old-blue or Indian colors, or of a bit of China} 
silk, interlined with some pretty contrasting 
color in satin. A good size is about twelve 
inches wide by eighteen inches long; this will 
allow for the frill at the top. A drawstring 
of either silk braid or narrow ribbon is wend, § 
and handsome bows with ends of wider ribbon $ 
ornament each side at the top. Indeed, an} 
endless varieiy of trimming and ornamenting } 
such bags is provided by each individual taste. 
Some bags are hand-painted on satin, others 3 
embroidered, and very serviceable ones are} 
made of flowered sateens in gay designs, inter- 
lined with some contrasting plain color, also 
of sateen. 


BAG. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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SMOKING OR GARDEN 


BY MRS. JAN 


CAP FOR GENTLEMEN. 


E WEAVER. 


muslin; embroider the velvet in outline, as seen 
in the illustration, with bronze-colored purse- 


$ silk. In the centre of each design is a dot in 
* solid embroidery. This, with the little leaves 
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forming the off-shoots of each pattern, is to he 


; worked in gold silk. 


The border, which is twenty inches long and 


; five deep, is lined and embroidered in the same 
; manner as the top. Each part is then lined with 


wadding and thin silk and neatly sewed together. 


¢ Between the lining and material of the border, a 


For the top, cut a circle of dark-blue velvet, 
the diameter of which is six inches; line it with ! 


; strip of card-board, an inch and a half deep, is 


to be sewed in round the bottom of the border. 





LAMP-SHADE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give something 
entirely new in decorative lamp-shade. Provide 
a frame of the required size; cover with a fulled- 
on piece of thin China silk—yellow, red, or 
pink is prettiest. Then trim with lace and 3 
satin ribbon four inches wide, made into a rose 3 

Our illustration shows how the shade 


quilling. 
(d 


is trimmed. Some narrow satin ribbon is made 
into bows for ornamenting oneside. If preferred, 
the quillings can be made of the China silk, with 
the edges fringed out. This looks very light and 
pretty, but, as the silk is thin, it requires a great 
deal. to make a full quilling, and it must be very 
full to give the desired effect. 





A FOLDING WORK-BASKET. 





BY MES JANE WEAVER. 








Fig. 1. 


This basket ts a. most useful contrivance, ; five inches across the top,‘after it has been 
intended for holiday-folk and people who; rounded. Baste the six-sided piece between the 
frequently travel. One can see at a glance the; two rounds of cretonne, and stitch it in place; 
idea conveyed by the ribbon passing around the $ likewise the six-sided pieces, as shown in Figure 
top, that when it is untied the basket is flattened } 1; baste the edges of the cretonne together, and 
out ready for packing. Cretonne makes the most ; bind them with ribbon. Sew pockets of cretonne 
serviceable basket, while silk or satin will, of $.on alternate sides, and on the intervening ones 
course, make the most beautiful one. If cretonne 3 place a needlebook, a pincushion, and a band 
is used, half a yard will be needed. Of this, cut 3 to slip the scissors through. Fasten an emery 
two round pieces, sixteen inches in diameter. } and a small bag for buttons on one corner, with 
For the bottom, cut one six-sided piece of card- {a bow of ribbons. Small brass rings are to be 
board, each side measuring three and a half } sewed on the corners of the side pieces; a bright- 
inches. Further, cut six pieces of pasteboard for ; colored ribbon is run through these, so that the 
the sides, each three and a half fnches at the‘ basket may be drawn up when in use, as shown 
bottom, two and three-quarters at the sides, and ? in Figure 2. 
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NEEDLECASE IN PERFORATED CARD-BOARD. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Cut the perforated board of any size desired ; 
work around it a pattern in thorn-stitch ; 
embroider in silks, of any colors you wish to use, 
the four squares at the corners, but much of the 
beauty depends on the good shading of the colors { 
from dark to light. Do not employ too many § 
colors, only several shades of one color. The § 
initials to be embroidered in the centre should be 
of the color of the ribbon with which the book is 3 
bound and tied. Both sides of the needlecase 
should be embroidered, but different patterns ; 
may be used. The inside to be filled with several ; 
flaps of pinked-out flannel. ; 
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EMBROIDERY FOR POCKET ON CHILD’S DRESS. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


This simple pattern is eminently suitable for a ; ing to nature. This pattern is given in time to 


child, and it can be done either in one color, or 
taste can be shown by coloring the flowers accord- 


3 


embroider summer aprons of frocks with; it is 
a pretty work for winter evenings. 





INFANT’S BOOT. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER, 


This little boot is knitted with white Saxony; to and fro, on two needles. In the second, 


wool in plain knitting with steel needles. 


Begin 


Q 





fourth, sixth, and eighth of the twentyfour rows, 
to form the heel, widen by knitting two stitches 
out of the third stitch from the beginning, one 
stitch plain and one crossed; also, for the toe, 
widen in the same manner at the close of every 
even row at the third stitch from the last. 

In the twentyfifth row, knit off twentytwo 
stitches on a separate needle, and leave them aside, 
while knitting thirtytwo rows on the remaining 
eighteen stitches, without widening or narrowing. 

At the end of the last row, and in connection 
with it, cast on twentytwo new stitches, and on 
the four stitches knit twentyfour rows, which 


at the middle of the sole, casting on twentyfour } will correspond with the first twentyfour in the 
stitches; knit twentyfour rows in plain knitting‘ first half, and in which therefore narrow or 
(182) 
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decrease wherever there is a widening in the , at the close of every row, knit off the last stitch 
first half; for narrowing, simply knit two stitches } together with the next stitch of the twentytwo on 
together. Cast off the twentyfour stitches that} the needle at the side. -After completing the 
remain at the end of the last row. twentieth row, knit up the remaining stitches 

Take up the twentytwo stitches last cast on, { at the side to the middle of the back, then on all 
also the sixteen edge-stitches toward the top of 3 the stitches taken together knit a row of holes, 
the thirtytwo rows knitted for the front of the 4 through which a ribbon is to be drawn; to make 
foot, on separate needles, and on the latter work the holes, knit two stitches together, make one, 
twenty rows for the upper part of the front; ; knit two together. 





STRIPE FOR CROCHET, NETTING, OR CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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If the work is done in cross-stitch, it should 3} square by making one long stitch into the eighth 
be done on rather coarse canvas, on plush, or any 3 chain, then three long stitches; three more 
material desired, the work being done in filoselle, ; squares, then nine long, two squares, six long, 
the canvas threads drawn out afterward. Or two squares, nine long, three squares, three 
the pattern can be used for a curtain-border, } long, then eleven squares; turn the work on the 
bureau-cover, etc., done in square netting. Or, if } reverse side, and work the next row from left to 
crochet is preferred, make a length of chain- right of the pattern. The design is now more 
stitch sufficient to make thirtyone squares—about $ easily worked from the completed portion than 
ninetythree chain-stitches—turn back, work one ; by further description. 
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EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ) Perxssies.—This outdoor game is suitable for a garden- 
Summer Travet.—This is a consideration which, at this party or it may be played at the seashore. Small heaps of 
season, occupies most people to a certain extent, aud to} pebbles are placed at short distances from each other, 
many is a matter of great importance. There is no doubt ; according to the number of players. Each player is then 
that every human being should have some sort of change at } blindfolded and provided with a bag containing other 
least once a year, and this should include complete relaxa- 3 pebbles, and two or three of the heaps are assigned to him 
tion from the routine of ordinary business, whether that of 3 or her. The object is for the player to drop the pebbles on 
banker, school-teacher, or anxious housewife. his own heaps, and, from being blindfolded, this is of 
It is very common for people to select midsummer for $ course difficult to do, however much each player may have 
their annual hegira, but in certain ways this seems a ¢ previously considered the positions in which his special 
mistake when the holiday can only be of brief duration. $ heaps are situated. It affords considerable merriment to 
Ono never ceases to wonder at people who, living in the 3 see the players groping about, often dropping their pebbles 
country, forsake their flower-bordered tree-shaded houses, $ several yards from their right destination. The player who 
and endure the dust and horror of a long railway-journey, in > drops the most pebbles on his right heaps is the winner. 
order, at its close, to accept voluntary confinement in a little § The game is rendered prettier if colored marbles are used 
bed-room of some crowded watering-place hotel. One does } instead of pebbles. If each heap is of a different color, the 
not know whether to blame or pity them most, and cannot } wrongly dropped marbles are then easily perceived. 
help feeling that, when the world becomes thoroughly ‘ —_— 
civilized, they will be subjected to the treatment which the An ExceLLent Fitter.—Take a new wooden pail, and 
old courtier in “Lalla Rookh”’ recommended for young } bore holes with an auger all over the bottom. Procure the 
poets or their works—placed in an asylum for sick insects, } finest and cleanest sand, and, having thoroughly washed it 
But city people have a good reason, as well as a great } in many waters, place it in a bag of some strong cotton 
temptation, to undertake their yearly flitting while ‘‘the } material, just the shape of the bottom of the pail, but 
dog-star rages.’”? Town is hot, and, thanks to dishonest 5 slightly larger, and about two inches thick. When this bag 
street-contractors, as dusty as any railway owned by one of } is filled with sand and sewed in, it will be like a thick round 
our hugest millionaires. It is empty, too: that is, one’s § pad, which, when put in the bottom ot the pail, is ready for 
friends and acquaintances are gone—of course, the odd half- 3 use. Place the pail over another and pour water in. If 
million of unfortunates who never get away do not count in } the sand is fine and pure, it is remarkable what excellent 
one’s calculations. But in reality this very emptiness of the 2 filtration can be obtained from this simple contrivance, 
city—that is, the absence of the set of people who make up } Which costs but a trifling sum. The bag should be half 
one’sspecial Mrs. Grundy—givesa sense of freedom that isin } filled and limp, so that it will adhere to the sides if pressed 
itself almost as refreshing asa whiff of sea-wind or mountain { out, preventing the water from running uround the bag 
air. instead of through it. 
Besides, if one goes away for a couple of weeks in July or 
August, one must return to find heat and dust that will To KEEP flowers in constant and profuse bloom during 
appear all the more unendurable from the contrast with } the whole season, it will only be necessary to cut off all the 
country breezes. ‘The children droop and pine almost more } blossoms as soon as they begin to fade. There is nothing 
than they would if they had not been away, and the effect 3 to be gained, but much to be lost, by leaving the summer 
on their tempers is as unfortunate as on the nerves of their >} denizens of the flower-border to run to seed ; in fact, some 
elders, only the poor little mites usually receive scoldings 3 of the plants—geraniums, for example —become really 
instead of sympathy. unsightly when their seed-vessels are maturing. It is far 
Now the early autumn in America is so beautiful, as a ; preferable to cut off all flowers that are past their prime, 
rale, that one cannot help believing it brings a band of days and keep the bloom and beauty of the parterre uninjured 
fresh from Paradise, and when it can possibly be managed 3 for as long a time as possible, than attempt to save seed of 
this is the season in which the yearly trip should be taken, } anything that is not really extra good. 
Of course, parents will offer as an objection that the schools 3 
have opened, but that is the fault of the parents themselves. 
When mankind reaches a really high plane of enlighten- 
ment, schools will not begin till the first of October at the 
very earliest, and they will close by the middle of June; $ not do all that is claimed for it, the fact would have been 
and any school director or trustee attethpting to oppose the } proved long ago. Pearline came to the relief of over- 
movement will speedily find himself in a much worse place worked women just ten years ago, an entirely new idea, 
| 
| 
§ 


PROBABLY many of our readers know of and use James 
Pyle’s Pearline, the newest thing in soap. Justa hint to 
those who do not—‘‘ Murder will out,”* and, if Pearline did 


than the sick-insect asylum. and now over one million families use it in place of soap; 


—— the reason is obvious, and we would advise our readers who 
are not using it at least to try it and see if they also do not 
approve of this great invention for reducing the drudgery 
in woman’s hardest work. 


On Bonnsts, ribbon strings are worn, and the ends seem 

a little longer; but there aré numbers of bonnets without 
strings, which are suitable for young girls. Colored veils 
are not much seen; black, gray, and white predominate. 
—_ PRESERVING Ferns.—The secret of preserving ferns, to 

look green for winter use, is to take your book to the ferns, 
and not the ferns to the book. They should be pressed 
instantaneously after gathering between sheets of blotting- 


‘Very Mucu Pieasep.”’—A new subscriber, writing to 
have her address changed, says: “‘In the short time that I 
have been a subscriber to the magazine, I have been very 


much arity ws it.” » paper, under books or heavy weights. 
( 
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NOTICES OF 


NOTES ON FLORICULTURE. 

The season is nearly passed when we may enjoy our floral 
treasures out-of-doors ; but, if one has suitably prepared for 
a display of plants in the windows, winter, with its dark 
gloomy days, is shorn of much of its dullness, For what is 
more cheering than a window filled with trailing vines, with 
here and there a dainty blossom? The great mistake of the 
amateur is a disposition to put too much into a very small 3 
space. A crowded plant will not bloom so well, or attain 
a symmetrical fourm, if not allowed space to spread itself. 
Better to have a few plants well grown, than many poor % 
ones. There are so many things that should be in perfection, 
the latter part of November, and from that on until Christ- 
mas, but nothing suggests itself to me as being superior in 
fullness of bloom to that much-lauded but not overrated 
flower, the chrysanthemum. To say you can count hundreds 
of full-blown perfect flowers on a single plant is no exagger- 
One in my window, almost filling the lower sashes, 3 


ation. 
is a delicate-tinted pink, very double, and fine form, 
“Gloriosum,”? and glorious it is. For flowering 
they must be well grown during the summer, never allowed 
to need water, as they are rather thirsty plants and such 
strong growers that they must have moisture. They can be 
kept out-of doors under shelter, if grown in pots, until quite 
late, at least until it begins to freeze, and then they may be 
They are better kept away from 
As soon as through flowering 


now, 


brought into a cool room. 
a fire as long as possible. 
aud the branches become unsightly, they may be removed 
to the cellar, and the space they occupied filled with some- 
thing else. By the time the chrysanthemums have fulfilled 
their mission, the pots of bulbs will be ready to be brought 
up from the darkuess into the bright light. See to it that the 
pots are well—yes, thoroughly—filled with roots, before you 
bring the hyacinths up, or even any of the bulbs you may 
have potted in September or early October. Herein lies 
in the blooming of bulbs for the 


” 


“ 3 


the “secret of succe: 
window, viz: have the potsthoroughly filled with roots before 
bringing them into Dlooming-quarters. There is nothing in 
the line of flowers that will yield so much pleasure for the 
money invested as a pot of hyacinths: yes, several pots of 
them, if you wish. Take an eight or ten inch pot filled with 
good rich soil, with a sprinkling of sand, and plant therein 
fuur bulbs of four varieties of hyacinths, say a pure white, 
cream yellow, blue, and pink, or for the white substitute a 
rich purple, aud, when the spikes are fully blown, if you do 
not think they are “‘ things of beauty and joys’? while they 

last, I shall be mistaken. But these are not the only 

beauties in bulbs ; but I shall have to devote another chapter ¢ 
tv them, Mus. M. R. WaGGoner. ; 
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Sow1na SEEDs.—Many seeds should be sown now for next 
year’s flowering; amongst these are larkspur, honesty, 
furget-me-not, pansy, and violet. The seed should be well 
thinned when it comes up, that the plants may get on as 
much as possible before winter. In greenhouses and 
among window-plants, must be guarded § 
against. If a plant is infested with them, the best remedy 
is to wash each leaf with Gishurst compound ora mixture $ 
of soft-soap with a tablespoonful of petroleum to a gallon of : 
hot water. It is not a pleasant operation, but a fayorite : 
plant worth a little sacrifice. Cut off the stalks of 
perennials, and pull up annuals as they finish flowering, 
and tie up hollyhocks, dahlias, and chrysanthemums, Roll 
and cut the grass and borders, and sow grass-seed where 
needed on a damp day. 
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Miss B. R. writes: “ Your magazine has been in our 
family ever since I can remember. I like it better and 
better every year, and think the Supplement patterns a 
great thing for ladies who do their own dress-making, as 
I do.” 
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» Pronunciation, 
2 son, Jr.—Mr. Warman has already acquired an enviable 


; and girls, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Warman’s Practical Orthoepy and Critique: The Science of 
By E. B. Warman, Chicago: W. H. Harri- 


reputation as an orthoepist as well as a writer on matters 
connected with the mental and physical training of boys 
The present volume fills a much-felt lack and 
ought to be in every school-room and college and on the 
book-shelf of every man and woman in the land. The 
list of words very generally mispronounced would of itself 
be invaluable as a warning and guide, aud the number it 
holds is simply appalling. The author does not attempt 
to regulate or make new rules for pronunciation. He starts 
with a self-evident truth for his basis: However much our 
dictionaries may need revising, we must, until that is done 
or a single new standard established, accept them as.they 
are. We have two acknowledged authorities, Webster and 
Worcester, and to these Mr. Warman submits implicitly, 
quoting both when the pair disagree. That these doctors, 
agreeing or not, are both often wrong, Mr. Warman does 
not hesitate in numerous instances to point out in that por- 
tion of his work called ‘A Critical Survey of our Diction- 
aries.’ His attack is bold, vigorous, and so full of crushing 
proofs that it should be earnestly read by every student, 
writer, and professional man. 

De Molai: A Romance of History. By Edmund Flagg. 
Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson & Brothers.—This powerfully- 
written story deals with the persecutions which the famous 
order of Knights Templar suffered in its decadence, after 
having wielded for several centuries a power which that of 
The hero is the last military 
Grand Master of this celebrated order, and about his fate the 
author has woven a romance, beautiful as a story and valu- 
able for its fidelity to history. The scene is laid in the 
fourteenth century, at the court of Philip the Fourth of 
France; the incidents are strikingly dramatic, and the 
characters stand out marked and distinct. The French 
monarch, Blanche of Artois, and various historical person- 
ages are presented with a skill which brings the gay pageaut 
of the court vividly before the imagination. The book 
cannot fail to prove attractive to the general reader, but 
will have a special interest for the Masonic fraternity. 

Hot-Weather Dishes. By Mrs. 8. T. Rover. Philadelphia: 
Arnold & Co.—Mrs. Rorer’s reputation as a writer of table- 
recipes is too thoroughly established to need the support of 
praise or comment. Her various cook-books have become 
absolute necessities in every household. She has done 
housekeepers a good service by her present volume. Every- 
one knows the difficulty of arranging seasonable dishes in 
hot weather. Mrs, Rorer is perfectly at home in her sub- 
ject, and every recipe has been practically tested in her 
cooking-school, All sorts of appetizing dishes and delicious 
sauces are put within every housekeeper’s reach. As is 
always the case in this lady’s receipt-books, the directions 
are so simple and clear that the veriest tyro need make no 
mistakes in essaying to follow them. There are several 
hundred recipes, and the volume is sold at a moderate price : 
Bound in cloth $1.00, and 50 cents in paper cover. 

Daphne. By Rita. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.—A very charming story, and in many respects a 
decided advance on the writer’s former novels, highly 
esteemed as those were both in this country and in England. 
The scene of the tale is laid in Italy—always enchanted 
ground to every story-reader—beginning with some realistic 
pictures of quaint old Cremona, passing thence to picturesquo 
Bologna, and ending in lily-crowned Florence. The 
book is thoroughly imbued with the true Italian spirit, 
both in description and characterization. The 
a lovely impersonation—music incarnate—and the same 
may be said of the hero, for that matter. It is a book 
which, once taken up, will not be laid down until the last 
page is reached. 


few sovereigns could equal. 


heroine is 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Every Reveipt ti this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES, 

Potatoes & la Créme.—-This is a good way of using up 
potatoes which have already been dressed. Cut them into 
slices about the eighth of an inch thick and put them into 
a saucepau with two ounces of butter, a dessertspoonful of 
lemon-juicve, white pepper and salt to taste, a dash of nut- 
meg, and half a gill of good cream, Set the stewpan over 
the fire and toss the contents well together. Serve quickly. 

Potuto Escalops.=The potatoes only require parboiling 
and raspiug, and can be varied by mixing with other vege- 
tables, parsley, savory herbs, mushrooms, or cheese, moist- 
ening with butter or cream, baking in escalop tins, and 
browning over before serving. 

How to Boil Green Corn.—Let the water be boiling, and 
add a little salt. Drop in the corn, and boil it from ten to 
fifteen minutes, 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Peaches.Pare the peaches or remove the skius by plun- 
ging the peaches into boiling lye—two gallons of water and 
one pint of wood-ashes, When the skins will slip easily, 
take the peaches out with a skintmer and plunge them into 
cold water ; rinse in several waters and there will be no taste 
of the lye. Weigh, and add three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar to cach pound of fruit. Halve them, and use some of 
the pits, or leave them whole, as you please. The stones 
improve the flavor. Makea syrup by adding as little water 
as possible to the sugar—bout one cupful to each pound of 
sugar. When it boils, skim till clear, then add the peaches 
and cook until transparent. . 

Blackberry Wine.—Fill a large pan or pans with ripe 
blackberries and let them stand ina cool oven for a long 
time until soft, when they must be pressed to extract the 
juice. Strain this, and, when cold, pour it off into large jars 


or a cask, to stand for about a fortnight to ferment; it must } 


stand open. The juice should be measured before putting 
into the jars, and a note kept of the quantity. At the end 


of the fortnight, add powdered loaf-sugar in the proportion ° 


of a quarter of a pound to every quart of juice, and a tea- 
cupful of brandy to every four quarts. Bung the jars 
tightly and store away for future use. 

Danson Cheese. —When the fruit is fully ripe, wash it 
and set it in the oven till soft; when cold, rub it through a 
new tin colander, then put it in a preserving-pan and boil 
quickly for half an hour. Meantime, crack the stones and 
extract the kernels; to every pound of pulp, put, after the 
first boiling, half a pound of loaf-sugar and the kernels, 
and boil again for half an hour. Wet the molds with good 
vinegar, and, when the pulp is nearly cold, fill the molds 
and put over thin paper dipped in vinegar. Place the 
molds in a dry but not heated place, and in a current of air, 

Blackberry Jelly.—Crush in a mortar three pounds of 
blackberries, place them in a basin, and this in another 
of hot water, to extract the juice, standing them in the oven 
the while. Boil two ounces of isinglass in rather less than 
a pint of water with a pound of loaf-sugar, until all are 
melted. Strain the juice, mix with it the juice of a lemon ; 
let it stand to cool, and, when the isinglass syrup is also 
eool—not cold—mix juice and syrup in equal quantities, 
fill the mold or molds, and let them stand on ice till set. 

Apple Marmalade.—Puare and core any quantity of good 
cooking-apples, put them into a preserving-pan, and cover 
with boiling water ; cover only, boil till the fruit breaks and > 
becomes soft ; then rub them through a cane sieve, and, to ‘ 
every pound of pulp, add twelve ounces of loaf-sugar, and > 
boil for a short time till a small quantity sets in a few 
minutes ona plate. If the sugar is rubbed on lemons till > 


jt is quite yellow and then boiled with the apples, the 3 


flavor is improved, 
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PICKLES. 

Mized Pickle.—Two quarts of cucumbers, sliced, one 
qtiart of small onions, two small cauliilowers picked to 
pieces; put a teacupful of salt into a gullon of water, lay 
the vegetables in this, and let them stand a night; in the 
morning, put them on the fire and let them get very hot, 
but not boiling, then drain off the water and let them cool. 
Take two quarts of vinegar and put to it ene ounce each 
of curry-powder, turmeric, and ground ginger, two ounces 
of mustard, one teaspoonful of cayenne-pepper, three 
tablespoonfuls of salad oil, mix all together, let it come 
to the boil, and pour over the vegetables. 

Piccalilli.—One peck of green tomatoes, eight medium- 
sized onions, four green peppers—all to be sliced and 
sprinkled with a breakfastcupful of salt. Let the whole 
remain overnight, and, in the morning, drain as dry as 
possible. Put into a lined sancepan and cover with 
vinegar, add a breakfastcupful of sugar, a tablespoonful 
each of pepper, cloves, allspice, and turmeric; stew all 
together about an hour, then pour into jars and tie down, 

German Pickled Tomatovs.—To seven pounds of tomatoes, 
well ripened and nicely skinned, put one ounce of mace 
and one ounce of cloves. Put the tomatoes and spice in 
layers, in a jar, Boil together one quart of vinegar and 
four pounds of brown sugur, skim it, and pour it while 
hot over the tomatoes. Let them stand until morning or 
for twentyfour hours, and then pour all into the kettle and 
let boil for five minutes. 

Pickled Apples.—Pare a peck of swect apples, but leave 
them whole ; take three pounds of brown sugar, two quarts 
of vinegar, half an ounce each of cinnamon and cloves; 
mix together, boil part with the apples till they are tender, 
but not broken; then take them out, beat the remainder 
of the vinegar and sugar well together, and pour over 
them. Seal up in bottles till wanted. 

Pickled Cabbuge.—Select firm solid heads, cut them into 
$ fine slices, wash, drain, put into a jar, and cover with 
boiling water. Stand till cold, then drain off the water 
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) and season with grated horseradish, salt, black and red 
pepper, cinnamon, and whole cloves. Cover with strong 
vinegar and tie down. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—AFTERNOON-Dress, oF PLAID SuRAn OR CHALLIS, 
Our model is of a cream ground, plaided over with red and 
brown—the new shade of red, which approaches terra-cotta. 
The underskirt is laid in wide box-plaits all around. 
The bodice and tunic are cut in one. The bodice is 
gathered, forming small puffs at the neck on the left side; 
the right laps over and is draped to form the tunic in 
front. All the edge of the tunic is faced with plain surah 
to correspond with the plaid and arranged to form a jabot 
down the left side. On the right side, it turns back and 
is looped high on the hip. The back drapery falls straight. 
r} It is also faced with the plain surah. Sleeves full at the 
} shoulders and gathered into cuffs of the surah. Collar 
’ to match. Bows of ribbon ornament the waist, cuffs, and 
3 collar. Hat of Milan straw, faced with velvet to match 
3 and trimmed with standing loops of velvet ribbon te 
$ correspond. 

3 Fig. 11.—AFTERNOON on EVENING Dress, oF PaLE-GnEpx 
3 Ficurep GavzE or Cutna Stik. The underskirt is kilt- 
2 
2 
2 
5 
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plaited. The side-panel, vest-front, and sleeves are made 
of striped lace or gauze over plain surah to match, The 
front drapery is long and pointed, with paniers on the hips. 
The back may either fal] straight—which is a very popular 
style—or it may be slightly puffed over the tournure. The 
long-pointed bodice is fulled from the shoulders, to edge 
the vest. Sleeves full at shoulders and cuffs. Hat of 
Tuscan straw, faced with cream-white gauze and trimmed 
with ficld-flowers. 
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Fig. 111.—VisiTiNG-LOsTUME, OF PEACH-COLORED SILK AND 
Beneauine. The underskirt is of silk, with twelve narrow 
pinked-out ruffles covering the skirt up the entire front 
and sides and half-way up the back. The polonaise is of 
striped bengaline or challis—or, if preferred, it can be made 
of plain cashmere. The bodice of the polonaise has a full 
trimming of the silk of the underskirt, opening over a vest 
of beaded or figured lace. The polonaise opens at the 
waist, to display the ruffled skirt. At the sides, it is looped 
under bows-and-ends of ribbon, The fullness of the back- 
drapery is set ou to the elongated waist. Hat of Leghorn, 
trimmed with peach-colored ribbon and ostrich-tips. 

Fig. 1v.—WaALKING-CostuME, OF Dark-Biug CHINA 
Sirk. The frout of the skirt is kilt-plaited. The overskirt 
opens like a coat and is trimmed down the frouts and 
across the edge with a band of plaid or checked ribbon 
or silk, The jacket-bodice opens over a full vest and is 
trimmed with a uarrower band. A waistband terminates 
and ties in front with two long loops-and-ends, finished 
with a tassel. Plain coat-sleeves; cuffs formed by two 
bands, ‘Turban hat of straw, faced with blue velvet to ¢ 
match and trimmed with loops of same and two white 
wings. 

Fig. v.—EventnG-Dress, oF CrReaM-WuHite Lace. 
deep flounces cover the fuundation-skirt, which is of cream- < 
white A third and wider flouncing the 5 
drapery, Which is rather short both frout and back. 


surah, forms 


bodice is slightly fulled over the lining. Two shades of ¢ 
wide satin or watered silk in pale-green trim the bodice and 

skirt. Nair dressed high, fastened by av ornamental pin 

in steel or Rhinestones, 

Fic. vi.—WALKING oR VisitinG Dress, oF SILK GRENA- 
DINE, Strivep Buve-anpd-GoLp. The skirt is arranged all 
around ip broad plaits, except at the right side, where it is < 
drawu in a few careless folds to display the underskirt, 
which has the right side and part of the front covered by 
These plaited flounces are mounted 
upon @ foundation of blue silk. 


four plaited tlounces, 
The pointed bodice has 
full fronts, which are draped from neck to waist in a fan- 
shaped plissé, crossed by a pointed waistband of blue velvet. 
Collar and cuffs also of velvet. The plaited vest is of the 
same blue silk as the underskirt. Hat of straw, trimmed ¢ 
with blue velvet and roses, 

Fig. vir.—Lace Ficnu. At the back, the lace is cut and 
arranged to form a wide turnover collar; down the fronts, 
the lace is gathered full, to fall into a graceful jabot, 
terminating with a Low of wide satin or gros-grain ribbon. 
This fichu can be worn over any plain waist, and adds 
greatly to make up a dressy toilette, 

Fig. viii.— Watkina~ Dress, oF CHeckep Suran, 
Tuimmep with Morrf. The skirt is laid in deep kilt- 
plaits across the front and sides, The back is plain. The 
frout-drapery forms a long point, turned up on the left 
side with a wide band of moiré. The back-drapery falls 
long and straight, slightly puffed over the tournure. The 
pointed bodice is fulled in front, opening over a full vest 
of the moiré. The waistband, which is quite new in style, 
is sewed into the side-seams, and then plaited into a point $ 
in front to fit the waist. This is of the moiré, as are also 
the cuffsand collar, This model would be pretty to make up 
in a plaid woolen or even a gingham, using plain material 
in place of the moiré for trimming. Hat of straw, faced 
with velvet and trimmed with velvet ribbon and bunch 
of flowers. 

Fig. 1x.—Fiora Jacket. 
carriage or promenade wear. 


This jacket is suitable for 
It is of cloth, and may be 3 
made in any of the fashionable colors. The cloth, fronts > 
do not meet, the space thus left being filled in by a draped 
waistcoat of soft silk. This need not be attached to I 
¢ 
the color, great variety might be added to the toilette. 
The back fits closcly to the figure at waist; but a certain 


jacket, but could be separate ; and, by sometimes changing 


¢ plaited and shaped over a lace frame. 
Two > 


The ; 


wee 


amount of fullness is introduced below by the insertion 
of plaits at the three back seams. A very striking feature 
of the jacket is the handsome desigu in braiding on the 
fronts, collar, and sleeves. The shape of the sleeve is new 
and coifvenient. The jacket should be lined throughout 
with silk. 

Fig. x.— Cover For UMBRELLA, Parasots, Erc. This 
is made of gray linen, aud furnished with casings top 
and bottom, into which braid is run to draw the cover. 
Straps of the linen, bound with braid and furnished with 
buttous and buttonholes, confine the case in two places. 

Fig. x1.—VisitinG-Dress, or BLack GRENADINE, figured 
with gold-colored crescents. The underskirt is plain. 
The overskirt is turned up and over at one side and 
bordered with a wide gold-colored embroidery. The 
bodice opens over a black velvet vest and is edged with 
the embroidery, like the skirt. A long-pointed epaulette 
of velvet, edged with a narrow gold braid to correspond, 
trims the upper part of each sleeve. The cuffs are plain 
black velvet. Straw hat, faced with black velvet and 
trimmed with wheat and jet and gold-colored ribbon, 

Fic. x11.—Garven-Har, Mabe oF Swiss EmMbprorpeEry, 
Loops of ribbon, 
with form the trimming 
Black velvet ribbon, with any kind of pretty flowers, 
always trims these garden-hats becomingly. 

Fig. xu1.—Back or Biouse-Dress For Lirrie Girt. 
This dress is made of plun aud striped gingham: a solid 


pansies, and lilacs, foliage, 


color, with gay-colored stripe for the yoke and band and 


cuffs. A ribbon forms the sash and ties at the back, 
Fig. xiv —Directoire Coat, IN Srripep Sik. This 
style of coat, which is one of the latest Paris novelties, 
is made of striped silk, lined and faced with silk in a 
lighter shade of the material, with which harmonizes the 


scarf of China crépe or surah, The ends of the scarf are 


; finished with a deep knotted fringe and also embroidered 
> with a bunch of flowers, 


The dress is of figured mull or 
figured albatross. Hat trimmed with a broad baud of black 
velvet, a plaited muslin or silk front, aud some loops of 
ribbon, 

Fic. xv.—DINnNER- Bovick. This bodice can be made 
of any thin material. It is full, forming a puff below the 
waist, through which a ribbon sash is run and tied at the 
side. Lace is used for the epaulettes, collar, jabot, and 
edge of bodice. 

Fig. xvi.—Front or Biouse-Dress For Litrie Girt. 
Flannel or gingham is most in use for these little dresses, 
The waist of this one is plaited back and front into the 
yoke, and all the parts uf the dress are trimmed with white 
braid, worsted, or cotton, 

Fig. xvii.—Hovse-Dress. The skirt is of plaid woolen, 
summer texture, cut on the bias, and kilt-plaited all 
around, The overdress is of nun’s- veiling or albatross 
to correspond with the plaid. A full round waist, back 
and front, is belted in at the waist. The tunic and back 
drapery are full and simply draped, Coat-sleeves, with cuffs 
of plaid. Collar of the same. This model will serve for 
a tennis-dress or for a simple wash-dress of gingham, 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rug ves Petits CHamps, 
The season is now so far advanced that the styles for 
summer present but few novelties, whilst those for the 
autumn and winter have not yet come to hand, Great 
simplicity of make still characterizes the dresses of the hour, 
The best style of skirt has the underskirt perfectly plain, or, 
at the most, finished with a narrow plaiting of the material. 
The overskirt, made quite as long as the under one and a 
great deal fuller, is elaborately draped at the sides, falling 
in a long point in front and at the back. Heavy gold 
- 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


cords, finished with tassels, are used to loop up the skirt- ) in crape or in fine cashmere, and are as elegant and elabo- 


drapings of costumes in light cloth. The corsage is cut 
very short over the hips, with a rounded point in front, and 


rate as possible. The Turkish jacket with undervest formed 
of crossing plaits of surah is a good deal in vogue, and so is 


is prolonged in one or three points at the back. Coat-? the matinee, worn over a kilt-plaited skirt and trimmed 
sleeves continue to be the most in vogue, the ‘variety of 3 with wide ruffles of lace. A pretty dress in this style was 
puffed or open sleeves wherewith we were threatened at $ in azure cashmere, the matinee fulled at the waist in front 


the commencement of the season having entirely disap- 
peared. 
close-fitting paletot or rather unlooped volonaise, made with 
one long or two shorter fulled capes aud worn over an under- 
skirt of the same color as the polouaise, but in a lighter shade. 
It opens up one side to show the underskirt, the opening 
being bordered with braid or closed at intervals with orna- 
ments in passementeric. 
cashmeres in two shades of brown or of gray. Gray alpaca 
It is trimmed 
either with ribbons in black faille, or else has a vest in 
white piqué and is trimmed with bands of English em- 
broidery on white muslin. This style of work, both in 
white and in écru, is much used for trimming summer 
dresses in solid shades of gray or brown or Marseilles blue. 
For more dressy toilettes, there are some lovely new designs 
in light foulards shown. One with a cream ground has a 
design of buttercups with long stems and foliage strewed 
over it, and another on an ivory ground has clusters of car- 
nations in varied hues. 
pleted by Worth, has the skirt in faille of the new bluish- 
Over this are set three flounces 


is extensively used for traveling-dresses. 


green known as reed-color. 


: 


§ 


5 
§ 


> skirt-hem. 


This style is pretty in foulards or 2 


; 


A very elegant dress, just com- ¢ 


of black lace, each headed with a finger-wide black satin § 
ribbon embroidered in the centre with a line of flowers in 

dull old tapestry-hues. 
with a pointed drapery in black peau de soie, edged with < 


lace. Worth is also blending black lace with black tulle 


massed white roses without any foliage, for evening-dresses ‘ 


to be worn in slight mourning. For evening-dresses, the 


newest material is tulle in the lately introduced apricot and 3 


peach shades. Tt is made np in combination with satin of 
the same colors. Flowers are extensively used for trimming 
ball-dresses as well as for adorning hats and bonnets. 

Worth is employing embroidery in minute steel or 
colored crystal beads a great deal on full-dress toilettes. A 
charming watering-place dress had the underskirt in silver- 
gray watered silk, edged with a pattern in embroidery 
in steel Tunic in of the same shade, 
Slightly - pointed corsage in crape, with bands of steel 


beads, crape 


The back of the skirt is covered ‘ 


and at the back over an undervest of the cashmere, and 


Some of the walking~dresses are made with a long ? made with long panier-draperies at the sides, met by a loug 


straight square piece at the back, which fell nearly to the 
This piece and the draperies were bordered 
with a wide and very fine white torchon lace. Sash and 
sleeve-knots and bow at the throat in very pale-pink 
watered ribbon. This morning-dress has been reproduced 
in black cashmere with trimmings of black Spanish lace 
and black watered ribbon. It is simple, easily made, and 
very dressy when completed. 

In the way of jewelry, the most marked novelty consists 
in the growing popularity of watches, They are worn all 
sorts of ways, either set in the knob of a parasol or 
umbrella, or at the side of its stick, or suspended in the 
shape of a jeweled ball from a bracelet or a neck-chain, or 
forming the clasp of a chain bracelet. The delicate hand- 
painted miniatures on ivory, set in diamonds for brooches, 
are still the height of the fashion, though they are now 
shown in very slight execution, set in imitation diamonds or 
in a gilt setting, at a merely nominal price. Very small 
ones, rimmed with tiny diamonds and mounted on small 
diamond arrows, are now used as earrings, a third being 
set on a larger arrow to serve as a lace-pin and to complete 
the set. These little miniatures are so exquisite in finish as 
to give the idea that they have been executed with the aid 
of a nagnifying-glass. The four-leaved clover, in brilliant 


$ pale-green enamel or with the leaves cut out of malachite, 
spangled with small silver spangles, and with garlands of ¢ 


Q 


¢ 


} laid in large box-plaits. 


embroidery extending from the shoulders to the bust. > 


Military collar and cuffs, also worked with steel. Girdle of 


gray watered silk. 


A dress for the Princess de Sagan in > 


peau de soie was in two of the shades of old Sévres porcelain 


in dull blue and pink. The toilette was ornamented with 
very delicate embroidery in pale-blue beads on the pink 
silk, and in pink Leads on the blue, the skirt-front being in 


white satin with medallions of black lace, embroidered with : 


steel, set into the material, the whole of the front being 
veiled in black dotted tulle. 


Oriental embroideries and shawl-borderings are a good $ 
¢ of the plain flannel or cashmere to match. 


deal used to trim copper-colored or terra-cotta vigognes and 


cashmeres. The new shade of terra-cotta, which is paler 


than that formerly worn, looks extremely well with a sash, ? 
collar, and cuffs in black watered silk, and worn with a $ 


black hat and parasol and long black gloves, 
Wedding-dresses continue to be made in a severely simple 

style. 

materials preferred. 


Plain rich peau de soie or heavy satin are the } 
The dress is usually cut all in one, ¢ 


high in the neck, and with long sleeves, and having a long § 


ample train. No loopings or draperies or trimmings are 


allowed, except perhaps a single bonquet of orange-blossoms § 


placed at one side of the corsage or of the skirt. 
may be of lace, but white tulle is preferred. 
except a pair of solitaire earrings, either pearls or diamonds. 


The veil } 
No jewels, § 


8 


is a favorite design for a brooch. A curious and novel 
piece of jewelry is a spray of wild roses in diamonds, the 
flowers being formed of small yellow diamonds set in gold, 
and the foliage in white diamonds set in silver. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Costume For a Girt or Ten Years, is made 
of dotted foulard, sateen, or percale. The underskirt is 
The waist and tunic are all cut 
The waist has a tucked yoke, the fullness from 
which passes under the sash, and is cut long enough to 
form the tunic, which is looped high at the sides, Sash 
of wide ribbon or of the material of the dress, Long 
coat-sleeves under short ones, slightly fulled at the 
shoulders, Hat of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed 
with loops of ribbon and ostrich-tips. 

Fic. 11.—Costume For a Girt or Frve Yrars, of striped 
and plain flannel or gingham. The blouse is striped and 
the skirt plain. The blouse hasa plastron on the front, 
cuffs, and collar of the plain material. A ribbon or cravat 
ties under the collar in a loose sailor’s-knot. The cap is 


in one, 


Fic. 111.—Russtan Costume, For a Girt or §tx Years. 
It is made of striped red-and-white tennis-flannel. The 
skirt is gathered on to a petticoat waist. The outside 
pelisse buttons down the front and is trimmed with bands 
of embroidered galloon or worsted braid, The sleeve is 
fulled into a cuff of the galloon. Hat of white felt or 
straw, trimmed with band and standing windmill-bow of 
red ribbon, 

Fic. tv.—Cap, or CASHMERE OR FLANNEL, for a boy of 
three to four years. A band of velvet, with loops forming 
a standing bow, completes the cap. 

Fig. v.—Sorrt Fert Dersy Hart, for a boy of ten to 
twelve years. The edge is bound with silk galloon and 


Morning -dresses for the summer are made in surah or 3 a band of corded edged ribbon with bow encircles the crowns ‘ 
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“Take a Pill ?” 


Certainly! Who could refuse 
so sweet an offer--especially 
as all persons are liable to de- 
rangements of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels? There is 
nothing so effective as 








Ja sucar- Bj 

ver S$ COATED | S 
for the relief of Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, and Sick Headache; 
also, Biliousness, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, and Gout. Safe, 
prompt, and mildly cathartic, 
Ayer’s Pills are universally 
known as “‘the favorite family 
medicine.” 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine 
known to me for regulating the bowels, 
and for all diseases caused by a disor- 
dered stomach and liver. I suffered 
for over three years with headache, in- 
digestion, and constipation. I had no 
appetite, and was weak and nervous 
most of the time. By using three boxes 
of Ayer’s Pills, and, at the same time, 

dicting myself, I was completely cured. My digestive organs are now in good 
order, and I am in perfect health.” — PHirie Lockwoop, Topeka, Hansas. 

*T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past thirty years and consider them an 
invaluable family medicine. I know of no better remedy for liver troubles, and 


have always found them a prompt cure for dyspepsia.’’—JAMES QuINN, 90 
Middle st., Hartford, Conn. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


IMPURE BLOOD 


Is the cause of Doils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no permanent eure for these complaints 
until the poison is eliminated from the system. To do this thoroughly, 
the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
it a trial, and make your complexion fair and brilliant. 

“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ever since if was first in the markct. 
nds In my opinion, the best remedial agencies for the cure of all diseases 
e is arising from impurities of the blood are contained in this medicine,” 
t or —G. C. Brock, Druygst, Lowell, Mass. 


me Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
— PREPARED CY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


Sold by Druggists. Price £1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 
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NEW ENGLAND | Te asiz for a TRIAL and 


8) RY. A COMPARISON wvith 
0 N S$ E R V AT any other Brand. —__ 
~—OF MUSIC<— Forterne ge my vill wa 
BOSTON, MASS. pe ates 
The Oldest in America, Largest and | ——— 
Best-Equipped in the World. 
More than 100 Officers of Instruction and Government. 
2,252 PUPILS LAST YEAR. 
Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Organ, Violin, all — ee — teenage one ‘ 
Organ ‘I , Fine Arts, Uratory, Literature, Frenc 
oe es bee Languages, Engiish Branches, Gym- WARREN ST., 
nastics, etc. NEw YORK. 
TUITION: $5 To $25 PER TERM. ‘, UNDER THE DIRECT SUPERVISION OF 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 
Light, $6 to $7.50 per week. MEMBER OF THE JuRY OF ExPERTs ON Foop Prooucrs 
180 HoURS per term; collateral advantages FREE to all AT THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Regular Studeuts. a . 
In 134-pint Glass Jars; quart, pint, and half-pint Cans. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13Th, 1888. 
Send for beautifully-illustrated calendar, free. READY FOR USE. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


_ Franklin Square, Boston, | Mass. Green-Turtle, Terrapin, Consommé, Tomato, Mock- 
Turtle, Chicken, Mulligatawny, Ox-Tail. Julienne, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton-Broth, Pea, French Bouillon, Vegetable, 
| Beef (or Soup and Bouilli), 


SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN 
.AND'B. & O. BUFFET CARS. 
THEY uCAN. BE. TASTED: THERE. 





*(OLD RELI 


Taner Pi 





Send us 12 cents, in stamps, and receive a sample-can 
at your choice. Please mention “Peterson.” 
o- by PARK & TILFORD; ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
And leading grocers in the United States, 





of CATONS SS Rion ANO OnLy * GENUI E TAKE NOOTHERS 
eonrely seller’ d by an invisible device 


peers . : 
Braided Wire Bustles : 
are Best. GE eee 


ailed, A ~ hel the 


Don’t Yt be: a , Duncet Learn German by reading German i 19th ay. For sale onl: y by 
stories with Eng. translat. Cir’s free. O.P.Co., Box 2020, N.Y. ee H.A.WALES, Bridgeport,Conn 


; These Powders are guaranteed to cure Sick Headache and 

HEADACHE BY USING Headaches arising from Nervousness, Neuralgia, Fatigue, 
Exposure to the Sun, Alcoholic Excesses, ete. Contain no 

CAN BE 0a ine Ga ac e gg F = are periectly harmless, leaving no after 
effect. Price 50 cents. For sale by Dru 8, or sent 

by mail Address, COALINE CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Cc U x4 E D ! POWDERS. We will refund money if not cured. 











ANTED-—Laidics a1 Misses to do crochet-work at FREE By return mail. Full description 
00 





oe A or couutry; stead. dy’s new tailor-system of dress- 
WESTERN LACE MANUFACTURING co., _ cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


: ___ 218 State Street, Chicago, I.” | 
WF EDORADRESSSHieLos ‘$88, SUD. GOLD WATCH FREE 


not be purchased for less than $100, 

E-THE B EST IN THE woRLD gente. sizes with works and erate Bde fey ONE PER- 

o ON in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 

A H "BRINKMANN zC0 f BALTIMORE.M® | SAMPLE PAIR 30 Cc solutely Fa EXE, These watches may be depended on, not only 

as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. correct and 

LADY AGENT. can secure Teliable timekeepers in the world. You ask howis this wonderful 

permament — possible? ‘e answer—we want one person in each locality 

employment at $50 to $100 per to keep in their homes, and show to those who call, a complete 

mann selling Queen City Sup- line of our valuable and ve ry useful HOUSEHOLD SAMILES; these 

Sample outfit free, samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLITELY FKE gE, and 

—. Cincinnati Sus ender after you have kept them in your home for 2months, and shown 

‘Ninth St..Cin ind 1,0. them tothose who may have called, they-become entirely your own 

Co.,11 E.Nint 7) cinnatl, Property ; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 

Gold Watch and large line of va!uable samples FREE, for 

IE A Ni @ LA D | E ss @ the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 

results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a lo- 

Bee eee 2 cay we a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000in 

trade from the surrounding count ‘Those who write to us at once 

using ** Adiposidia” gain 15 lbs. of solid flesh ® will receive a great beneht bor sc saree ely any work and trouble. This, 

month, A de.cwus beverage containing no arsenic, the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 

Particulars (sealed) de. Wilcox Specitic Ce., Phila., Pa. that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 

mn ‘ si cridthesnietidlace ial ae " where they can be scen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 

SEELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS reopens fs Ragen oe you show them to those w gigs As =k wpe 
o A . +f ress ul ad your reward w 10! isfactory nostal car 

Seier’ a ny eee ong had Bun om which to write us, costs but A cent, and if, after you know all, you 

umber limited to twentyfive. or circulars, ac do not care to go further, wliy no harm is done. But if you do 


W. H. Sertey, A.M., Principal, Deckertown, Sussex Co.,N.J. | send your address at once, you can secure, FREK,AN ELEGANT 
ss ’ SoLip GOLD, HUNTING-CASE WATCH and our large, coms 


PEERLESS D fan Are the BEST. | pletelineof valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay al! express 
SvuLD By DRuGGIsTS, | Freight, etc. Address, S1INSON & CO., box 399 Portland, Maine, 
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The “Automatic” 


Braided Wire Bustle 
folds up. 


PULCHRA 


PULCHRA AMERICANA. 


THE STANDARD 


HEALING! SOOTHING! SOFTENING! 
Fragrantly Perfumed! No vulgar Face Paint! 


AN 


Sold by Dealers. —* Pink, Brunette. 
25c. and 50c. per bo 


HELMER & LIETZ, M'f’rs, 
125 4th Ave., New York. 


aa PLE. 


Z. Only curemesbod. 
ions HO HOW TO ACT. ooo sont feemeiae ie Ad- 
truction 
eS: fous Powe Park Place, New York. 


A\ 12 (HIEFREMEDIES 
FAMILIES ‘TRAVELERS 


4 WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
© ruts awant | 
== LONG WISHED FOR; 


: PRICE &CO. 
AU BURN,NY. 




















Tables. 


inducements ever of- 
tup 
eas 


COMPANY 


-old Band Moss Rose 
peor GREAT AMERICAN TRA © 
P, O, Box 28, Sand 33 CAN TH Pe, 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


= original formula for which we paid $50,000 
enty years ago has never been modified or 
ee ohpetee oomy This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
I? washes flannels and blankets as no_ other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a en] saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
Vrs all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 











Beware of Imitations. 


JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->-< DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >.->-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on cach 
outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 
before oo Sys for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderfi 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 
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The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. It embodies all known improve- {3 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. |§ 


_ERLANGER & CO. Sole ents 


453 and 455 Broome STREET, NEW YORK. 





“* VELUTINA, woes GUARANTEED,” stamped on ——. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade SH 











~ Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. 


Workers of Wood or Metal, 
without steam power, by using outiite of these” 


Machines, can bid lower, and sa’ 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing ther. 


LS or Home TRAINING. 
With them boys can acquire practi- 
cal journeyman’s trade before they 
“go ag ag ge 7 ” Send for Cata- 
lo W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
® va NO 5 92 Ruby St., Rockford, I 





Acomplete garment worn under 
: the corset or flannels, protecting 
; ~ clothing from perspiration. 
¥ none than dress shields, one 
pair joing the work of six. 
if Misses bust measure, 28-33,$ .80 
dies 34-39, 1.00 
Remit by P. O. Order. Cat. Nee. *M. DEWEY, 229 Marshe 
field Ave., Chicago, lll. ACgemts Wamtecde 





‘skint Is not a wash or powder 
to cover Sapo, Ry gd 
t dru ts or securely mailed, for 
— oo G. C. BITTNER & Co., Toledo, O. 


SN KEY. | AND NOT 
 WILLWIND G) ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


SOLD by Jewelers. By mail, 25 cts. Circulars free. 
J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis Street, N. Y. 


“Morphine-Habit Cured in 10 to 
OPIUM 20 days. No pay till cured. Dr. 
J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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JOSEPH ILLOTTS The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 











332; 351, 170, and his other styies. 


STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 


aWE MEAN WHAT WE SAY! ¢$ TO $8 A DAY. Sample worth $1.50, FREE. 


Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWSTER 
BALD SPOTS | Wecure these SAFETY RELN-HOLDER COMPANY, Holly, Mich. 


by means of ae 
THIN HAIR | PY means 


CANDRUFF | mons Fairicon, SEE HERE! | Why not save one-half on 1000 use- 


Send for par. ful ‘articles? Send for catalogue. 
Leer pose tic eulars ot Big pay to agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Cuicago, Int. 
ou ° 


FECHTER REMEDY C¢., FR EE Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 

















. 860. Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
New Maven, Conn, Box tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Cove Quineysiile 
Bend this to some bald beaded friend. 


~ PEERLESS DYES 2zcshs Best: | $300 fcr eee Ws"CRAYTON, Anderson 8. 


BUY for themselves and 
hte: 














$—won’t pull off, 


A RIALS m. PERRIS 
by L ne recommends 
Thogaande 1 now in use —— sift by 7 LEADING ear order ites. Send for 
descriptive circular, FERRIS BROS.,Manufa ey New-York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, ILL., WHOLESALE WESTERN ACENTS. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 





It is the custom of “Peterson’s MaGazinf,” as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, A PREMIUM 
Pate, in order to reward persons getting up clubs. These plates are executed in the highest style of art, at an original 
cust of from ONE THOUSAND TO TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. “Peterson,” having kept up this 
practice for many years, has now an unrivaled selection of such engravings. These are now, as « great inducement, 
offered (postage free) for Fifty Cents each, to subscribers or their friends, The engravings are as follows: 


The Surrender of Cornwallis, .......46.5. .| (27 ar. by 21) 
Washington’s Adieu to His Generals, . . € Rl) 
Bunyan on Trial, ola wien! (RT 21) 
Btenyccie in Path oe... ic es or ef 8 set Or 21) 
Washington’s First Interview ‘with Ilis Wife, iene eee 20) 
The Star of Bethlehem, ..... Snead mies - « (24 16) 
“Our Father Who Art in Heaven . shin de . (24 16) 
Washington at Trenton, ......... it. aca bike ane 16) 
Bessie’s Birth-Day, 5 : 16) 
Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, .. . ‘ (24 16) 
Angels of Christmas, ead eres 16) 
Not Lost, but Gone Before, ... ‘ . oe 16) 
Christmas Morning, ae ok oe 20) 
Christ Blessing Little Children, . Ae . (24 20) 
Washington at Valley Forge, ....... sas 20) 
Gran’father Tells of Yorlstown, . ae ( 20) 
“ Hush! Don't Wake Them,” ... : P i + 4003) 16) 
The Parable of the Lilies,. ... ste ds 16) 
Christ Before Pilate, ....... iE ous H 21) 
Oo fs Re ee eee ae - 4 oN 15) 
| eal eit i Ses ue 21) 
Angels of Paradise, ...... eine s A 21) 
Mother’s Darling, ... ak Re fA Liat | 21) 
The Wreath of Immortelles, . Waeien 6 oe ae 4 sie 3% (RT 21) 


NV. B.—Any subscriber to “Peterson,” or her friend, can have eithervof these engravings by remitting fifty cents, which 
ts the mere cost of printing and paper. Or five will be sent for two dollars, Always say which you wish. 


Address THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CoO. 
No. 3U6 Chestnut Street, Philade|phia, Pa. 
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DARA Ree 


Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth’s LAST and BEST Book. 





SELF - MADE 


Or, OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
By MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


Is now Complete in Book-Form, in Two Volumes. Price $1.50 each, or $3.00 a Set. 


It is also issued in two volumes, under the names of 


ISHMAEL! AND SELF=RAISED. 


Price $1.50 each, or $3.00 for the Two Books. 


Mrs. Southworth's books take the front place in American literature of their class, as they have great merits as fiction ; 
for she has written nothing but good novels for the fireside und furnished an amazing fund of pure and healthy entertainment 
to thousands of readers that have been and to many thousands more to come. The great secret of her hold upon her readers 
is, after her inventwe genius, in framing the plots of her stories and in the brisk aud wide-uwake manner in which all the 
details are executed. There is no time for listlessness, every movement is animated, and she is not ouly a popular and exter- 
tuining author, but a moral one, as she inculcates propriety both by precept and by the example of her characters, which are 
cdeuluted to do good to all readers, Her works should be read by all; for there is not a dull line in any one of them, 
and they are full of thrilling and startling interest. Her characters are dr wen with « strong hand, and actually appear to 
live and move before us. Probably no writer, man or woman, in America, is as popular or has so wide a circle of readers 
as has Mrs. Emma D, E. N. Suuthworth, 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S COMPLETE BOOKS. An entire new edition has just been pnblished, in 
forty-three volumes, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. bound in morocco cloth, library style, with a full-gult 
back, at the low price of $1.50 each, or $64.50 fur a set. Send for a complete list of them; sent free, on application, 


NAMES OF MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH’S BGOKS. 


Ishmael; or, In the Depths. Being ‘ Self-Made.” 
Self-Raised; or, From the Depths. Sequel to “ Ishmael.” 


The Fortune-Secker. 
The Lost Heiress. 
Tried for Her Life. 
Cruel as the Grave. 
The Maiden Widow. 
The Family Doom. 

The Bride’s Fate. 

The Changed Brides. 
Fair Play. 

How He Won Her. 
Victor’s Triumph. 

A Beautiful Fiend. 

The Spectre Lover. 

The Prince of Darkness. 
The Christmas Guest. 
Fallen Pride. 

The Widow’s Son. 

The Bride of Llewellyn. 
The Fatal Secret. 

The Bridal Eve. . 
India; or, The Pearl of Pearl River. 


The Fatal Marriage. 

The Deserted Wife. 

Love’s Labor Won. 

A Noble Lord. 

The Lost Heir of Linlithgow. 
The Artist’s Love. 

The Gipsy’s Prophecy. 

The Three Beauties. 

Vivia; or, The Secret of Power. 
The Two Sisters. 

The Missing Bride. 

The Wife’s Victory. 

The Mother-in-Law. 

The Haunted Homestead. 
The Lady of the Isle. 
Allworth Abbey. 

Retribution, 

The Curse of Clifton. 

The Discarded Daughter. 
The Mystery of Dark Hollow. 
The Phantom Wedding. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—A complete set of above $64.50 edition, in forty-three volumes, will be sent to any one, by 
express, freight prepaid, on receipt of Fifty Dollars, if ordered at ouce uf the publishers, T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila., Pa. 

They contain a new portrait of Mrs. Southworth and her autograph, also a view of her home on the banks of 
the Potomac, both engraved on steel, and her books have great originality, fine descriptions, startling incidents, scenes 
of pathos, and are of pure moral tone. 

Mrs. Southworth is acknowledged to be the greatest of all American novelists, and a set of her books should 
be in every home and in every public library, 


BQ Mrs. Southworth’s books will be fonnd for sale by all Booksellers and at all News-Stands everywhere, or copies of 
any one or all of them will be sent to any one, to uny place, at once, post-paid, on remitting the retuil price to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


23> Write for our Catalogue: sent free to al’, on application, 
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WITH YOU 


TOURISTS 


AID 


TRAVELLERS 


will find POND’S EXTRACT of wonderful efficacy in 
cases of accident, over-exertion, catching cold, etc., etc. 

As a liniment for pedestrian or other exercise, 
ATHLETES, and BASEBALL-PLAYERS, it is simply 
invaluable. 


Sunburns, Stings, Insect-Bites, 
Chafing, Sore Feet, Inflamed 
Eyes, Sprains, Bruises, 
Wounds, Piles, Boils, 
Burns, Etc. Ete, 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


POND'S EXTRACT is manufactured and bottled by 
the sole proprietors—Pond’s Extract Company, 
New York and London. 

POND’S EXTRACT is never sold in bulk 
nor by eepsiegsc ane 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





=51 ABLISHED 


BARRYS 
TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE HAIR. 


It is the Cheapest. It will to a certainty cure 
baldness and restore weak and thin 
hair, making it Tuck, 

Sort, and Gtossy. 





GOLD MEDAL, a 1878. 
BAKER'S 


, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
, *. from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
N cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





i 

Like all our chocolates, is pre 

pared with the greatest care, and 

consists of a superior quality of 

cocoa and sugar, flavored with 

pure vanilla bean, Served as & 

drink, or eaten dry as confeo- 

tionery, it is a delicious article, 

j, and is highly recommended by 
tourists, 


Sold by Grocers overywhere. 


 W. BARER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
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STANDARD TOILET ARTICLES: 


THE NAME OF COLCATE & CO. ASSURES PUR- 
CHASERS, NOT ONLY OF THE SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 
EACH ARTICLE, BUT OF THE CERTAINTY THAT IT 
CONTAINS NOTHING INJURIOUS. 








ead ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PETERSON’ S “MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1888. 








John Bunyan. By Garrett Foster (Illus- Dolce Far Niente—A Poem. - Nellie T. 
twalted), G5 6. ; Dy alle 221 | Grant, RES al, Sa 
The Career of the De Cendrons. By her Oriole’s Sagoo Poem. By Emma 
Katharine Mcllvaine,. . ..... . 226;  §, Thomas, . eo 


“At Her Feet’”—A Poem. By Agnes L. . Two Sides to One —_ ” Miss Lee 
RS eae ED ae pea) McCrea,. . . 


Linden Leaves. By Jennie Butler,. . . 235 I Thessalonians, V: 8—A Poem. By E a | 
Ministering Spirits—A Poem. od B. Starr S. Thomas, 
Morriss, . 238 | | 
A London Success. By Mrs. John Sher- 


The Sister Queens—A ony By Gerald a % 
Clyde (Illustrated),. . . . 239 | wood, author of ‘‘A Transplanted Rose, 


Esculapius in Acadia. By Miss Alice hwy Worth Knowing, 

Bowman, author of ‘Creole Blossoms,” | Every-Day Dresses, Garments, etc., etc. 
_  Ote., ete., soe oe 240 | By Emily H. May (Illustrated), . . 
Tafkience—A Poem, . . 247'| paitorial Chit-Chat, . . . 
A Willful Woman’s Way. By Miss Meta Notices of New. Books, 


Shaking Hands—A Poem. By Theo.B.Dale, Geremium Collings, 2... = - - 
Our New Cook-Baok,. .... ee 


My Own Story. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Fashions for ranean iiss : 


Thoughts of Home—A Poem. By M. A. 
Sea, SE. ©. Never aay (Site be 18) phi Children’s Fashions (Illustrated), .. . 











fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. It embodies all known improve- 

ments and supersedes every Velveteen. ew in the teading shades and in three queltce- 

VELUTINA, _ GUARENTEED,” stamped o Ivage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
onl by N. ERLANGER & CO., CO., Sole too 453 and 455 Broome STREET: New York. 


Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. THAT 


Workers of Wood or Metal, SAVES 

without steam power, by using outfits of these 
Saepetsicr hoe tae oes Soe ; OR 

0) e. obs, an 
by any other means for doing their —_ H ® PUR: ct ASE GE AR 
pO eR MB ee TE 4 P“Sa Saves half the labor of other 
i- : @ wringers, and Gosts but little more. 
’s trade befo ’ rill 
= themselves.” Send for Cate. F EThe not GREASE 
gue for the a oo The CLOTHES. 
F. & JOHN BAR Hy 

ti G02 Buby St-, Rockford, Il where. ire W. Oo, Auburn, ff © 


FORDRESS MAKERS # 


My New Self-Attaching Dress Stays fasten them- 
selves firmly tothe dress-lining, soasnevertowork | 
joc, Sonaming: Noriveting. bag of nos aS . 

otiron, ©, money, labor and wo! n Sp With isivel 
25e. forsampledon THOSE. TATLOR Bridgesert Cou, | = As o preck ics, Livermoles, 


Cree 2° ae Is not a wash or po 
COLLEGE MANUAL [ittuvse® inn thtctns fren 
Giving requirements, course of study, physical training, | Ee nee ac pas 0, 
cost of tuition, and living-expenses in the lealing colleges | ts J y 
Mailed for & cents, — BIRCH KEY 
W. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren Street, New York. WILLWIND ( ' ANY WATCH 
by Jewelers. By mail, 25 cts, Circulars ~~. 
PEERLESS DYES 2i25Semee SOLD ss inci £'0ilise iene sees 3 
ur imammoth illustrated circular on Dress hine-Babit Cured in 10 ‘to 
more OPIUM * ve 


ll C. Rood’s Famous ae fys- days. oF a till cured. 
tom. Address Rood Magic eale Ce.s@uinay fi ° STEPHENS, “Lobanen, Ohio. 
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HOW TO 
SECURE A FINE 
COMPLEXION. 


A fine Complexion is ‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” 
but can never be attained or preserved if Soaps are used contain- 
ing an’ excess.of- alkali, such as is found in the majority of ‘seaps. 
Innumerable testimonials from physicians and dermatologists.attest 
that Pears’ is a pure Soap, contains little or no water and no color- 
ing-matter, and is therefore well calculated to cleanse and purify, 
while the absence of all irritating substances tends to render it 
emollient and soothing to the most delicate skin. 

Mme. ADELINA PATTI, Mrs. LANGTRY, Miss MARY 
ANDERSON, and oTHER FAMOUS ARTISTES attest that PEARS’ 
SOAP is matchless for the complexion ; also many fearned men, 
after most careful examination, have proclaimed in public that it 
is the best soap in the world. Among them may be named that 
eminent authority on the skin, the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England; Professor 
John. Attfield, F.R.S, etc.; Professor Charles A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.L, S.Se.C., Cambridge University ; Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., F.L.C., ete.; Stevenson McAdam) Ph.D., etc.; Charles R. 
C. Tichborne, LL.D., F.LC., F.C.S., ete: 


=PEARS’ SOAP= 


has been established in london 100 years; it has received 15 
International Awards; it is made under Royal Warrant for the 
Prince of Wales, and its sale is universal. The public should 
beware of many worthless imitations. 
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Know the danger in using a poorly washed Nursing 


Mot wr bottle—it often causes death. A bottle washed with 


Pyle’s Pearline and water will be perfectly clean—cannot 
be otherwise. Not necessary to use shot, etc.,etc. Ordinary servants may be trusted to 
wash the baby’s bottle if you see that they use Pearline. Ithas no equal for washing 
children’s linen. For sale by Grocers everywhere. Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, New York. | 


| To Live in Real Comfort Nobody Gan Be Well 


and reap the blessings of a joyful | whose bowels are constipated, whose 
old age, we must be free from the digestion is disordered, or whose liver 
irritable temper which comes from J} is not in good working order. But 
a ae disordered liver. To | almost anybody may be well who will 

et rid of dyspepsia, take Tarrant’s Seltzer 
fo regulate the Bae ye on Aperient. Nothing 
and to avoid a shat- like it to restore 
tered constitutton, = P these organs to reg- 
take Tarrant’s Seltzer ., ular and healthy 


Aperient.@ @ @ @ S ELT VAY R action. @ @ @ @ 


We are indebted we Mee For 44 Years 


to modern civilization this famous remedy 
for bringing dyspep- has been in use, not 
sia, with its train of only by the public, 
dismal distresses. But we areindebted ‘| but by the most eminent physicians. 
to modern science for Tarrant’s Seltzer | Its popularity increases every year, 
Aperient, which takes away dyspepsia’s as it becomes more widely known. 
distressing symptoms, and gently | Amongthe best families it is regularly 
does its beneficent work, producing used. Army and Navy officers prize it. 
orderly action and perfect health. | Travellers need it. Druggists sell it. 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY TARRANT & CO., NEW YORK 
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FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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FRONT AND BACK OF FALL COAT. 


















































TRAVELING OR WALKING 





























BODICE. 
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WALKING-DRESS. 


BONNET. 


SLEEVE. 









































STAR PATTERN. 





























PATCHWORK FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 








OLIVE FOREST POLKA. 7 
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OLIVE FOREST POLKA. 

























































































AUTUMN COATS FOR CHILDREN, 


























